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Last Minute briefs... 





OPS Will Probably 
Be Extended — 
May Be Amended 


Tiedeman Resigns 
From OPS — Smith 
Becomes Acting Chief 
Of Dairy Branch 


Date for FTC Hearing 
In Toledo Changed 


Paper Containers Force 
Reconsideration of 
Marketing Areas 


The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has finished its hearings on OPS. 
What action Congress will take is now the 
big question. According to existing law 
OPS expires on June 30. President Truman 
has asked for a two-year extension. Talk 
in Washington is that Congress will not get 
around to enacting new legislation before 
expiration date and will extend present law 
temporarily. After that the law makers wiil 
probably extend OPS in a modified form for 
another 9 to 12 months. A good guess is that 
Congress will amend the Capehart Amendment 
so that it does not apply to retailers and 
wholesalers. 


Neither House has reported out a bill 
as yet. Milk Industry Foundation people 
are working on a suggested amendment which 
they hope will be adopted. This amendment 
is reported in more detail on page 135 of 
this issue of the American Milk Review. 


Edward Tiedemann, Chief of the Dairy 
Branch of OPS since it was created, has 
resigned to take a position in private 
industry. Chester Smith, economist with 
United Farmers of New England and head of 
the Fluid Milk Division under Tiedeman, will 
take over as Acting Chief of the Dairy 
Branch of OPS. 


Federal Trade Commission hearing on a 
complaint against Page Dairy Co., of Toledo, 
scheduled for May 22 has been postponed 
until July 15. Page is charged with selling 
milk at one price in Toledo and another 
price in neighboring markets. 


Increased use of paper containers 
is forcing milk control agencies to re- 
examine their concept of a marketing area. 
Lightweight container has encouraged cen- 
tralized bottling, shipment of the package 
substantial distances. Result has been 
disintegration of old market boundaries. 
Chicago area is a good example. 
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lt Doesn't Make Sense 


S THE FLUID milk industry under OPS regulation forced to operate 
within dangerously narrow margins or isn’t it? According to testimony 
by both the Dairy Industry Committee and the Milk Industry Founda- 

tion, margins are so narrow as to raise serious questions concerning the 
industry’s ability to survive under them. According to the actions of some 
Huid milk firms the margins are not narrow at all. In fact the margins are 
so wide that the companies in question consider it good business to cut 
the price as much as 2 cents a quart. There is something here that has a 
distinctly unpleasant odor. 


A few weeks ago the Dairy Industry Committee presented elaborate 
testimony before the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency designed 
to show the extremely narrow margins within which the fluid milk industry 
operates. Detailed, documented, logical, the presentation concluded with 
a recommendation that OPS be abolished as far as the fluid milk business 
was concerned. 


Last month, for example, the Federal Trade Commission issued a 
complaint against the Page Dairy Company of Toledo charging the firm 
with a discriminatory price schedule. In Toledo, it was alleged, the price 
was 19 cents a quart. In northeastern Indiana and southern Michigan, 
Page’s sold milk for 15% to 17% cents a quart. The local price in these latter 
areas was a cent higher. 


One of two possibilities exists. Either the testimony before both the 
Senate and House Committees was wrong and there is enough margin to 
give price flexibility, or the testimony was correct and the margins are 
insufferably narrow. If the first possibility is correct then the fluid milk 
industry is in trouble right up to the cream line. The American public 
does not take kindly to misrepresentation. If, on the other hand, the sec- 
ond possibility is true, those firms that are selling milk at a loss in order to 
capture a market are doing the industry and themselves a disservice that 
will extend far beyond the few local markets involved. 


Actions speak louder than words. It would not surprise us a bit if 
the deciding factor in bringing OPS back to the fluid milk industry for 
another twelve months turned out to be the pricing activities engaged 
in by a few firms who have found, apparently, ample room for maneuver 
within the margins allowed under OPS regulations. 


It doesn’t make sense. 











By NORMAN MYRICK 


Industry Seeks Changes in OPS 








Dairy Industry Committee and Milk Industry 


es 
shale 
“* 


AIRY INDUSTRY opposition to 
OPS in general and its present 
form in particular reached a 
climax May 15. In formal testimony 
before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, spokesmen for the industry 
put the dairy case before the law 
makers. 


Appearing before the Committee to 
tell the industry’s story were P. L. 
United Milk Products 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, C. W. 
Pierce of Pennsylvania State College, 
both representing the Dairy Industry 
Committee. Representing the Milk 
Industry Foundation were Col. B. F. 
Castle, Ariel C. Merrill, Arown Guern- 
sev Farms, Inc., Everett, Washington; 
Bruce Werden, Sunshine Dairy, Bur- 
Verton Rockafellow, 
Parks Dairy, Camden, New Jersey, and 
Erwin H. Zarn, Downers Grove, IIli- 
nois. Charles A. National 
Milk Producers repre- 
sented the producers at the hearing. 


Haymes of 


lington, Iowa; 


Holman, 
Federation, 


Substance of the industry’s  testi- 
mony was that OPS deprived the in- 
dustry of a needed price flexibility, that 
it was not so much price regulation as 
it was profit regulation, that it was 
forcing many small operators out of 
business, that it was unnecessary due 
to the highly competitive nature of 
the milk business, that it favored the 
large operator at the expense of the 
small operator, that it was clumsy, 
expensive, inefficient, and generally 


no good. 
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Members of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, whose job 
it is to report a bill on the extension, 
termination or modification of the De- 
fense Production Act before its expira- 
tion on June 30, are: 

Brent Spence, Chairman, Kentucky; 
Paul Brown, Georgia; Wright Patman, 
Texas; Albert Rains, Alabama; Abra- 
ham J. Multer, New York; Charles E. 
Deane, North Carolina; George D. 
O'Brien, Michigan; Clinton D. Mc- 
Kinnon, California; Hugh J. Addo- 
nizio, New Jersey; Richard Bollong, 
Missouri; Isidore Dollinger, New York: 
Clarence G. Burton, Virginia; Tom B. 
Fugate, Virginia; William A. Barrett, 
Pennsylvania; Wayne L. Hayes, Ohio; 
Jesse P. Wolcott, Michigan; Ralph A. 





COL. B. F. CASTLE 


Foundation Appear Before House Committee 


my Need for Flexible Pricing, Bureaucratic Delays, Alarming 
Casualty List Among Small Dealers Basis of Position 


Gamble, New York; Henry O. Talle, 
lowa; Clarence E. Kilburn, New York: 
Albert M. Cole, Kansas; Merlin Hull, 
Hardie Scott, Pennsyl- 
vania; Donald W. Nicholson, Massa- 
chusetts; Gordon L. McDonough, 
California; William B. Widnall, New 
Jersey; Howard H. Buffett, Nebraska; 
Jackson E. Betts, Ohio. 


Wisconsin: 


The hearings did not start auspi- 
ciously for the milk business. A con- 
siderable number of other groups had 
testified before the dairy industry’s 
turn came. On this particular day the 
House was debating and getting ready 
to vote on the controversial tide water 
sovereignty bill. The Committee con- 
vened in the morning, heard Mr. Hol- 
man’s observations and then adjourned 
until three o'clock in the afternoon. 
When they reconvened Mr. Haymes 
and Dr. Pierce were the first witnesses. 
Only four or five of the 27-member 
committee were present. Chairman 
Spencer called the hearing to order 
and then promptly turned the meet- 
ing over to Vice-Chairman Brown and 
lett the room. Mr. Brown had the first 
witnesses called and, while they were 
speaking, was busily engaged in a con- 
ference with one of his colleagues. 
Mr. Haymes asked a question concern- 
ing the method of testifying, a ques- 
tion that did not come anywhere near 
landing in left field where the acting 
chairman was at that moment. ‘I 
didn’t get your statement,” Mr. Brown 
said. Mr. Haymes repeated his ques- 
tion. Mr. Brown said to proceed as he 
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wished. Mr. Haymes proceeded with 
his testimony, and Mr. Srown pro- 
ceeded with his conference. 


A few more members of the Com- 
mittee drifted in. 
tinued reading his statement. It was 
a reasonably good statement, but Mr. 
Haymes did not read it with a verve 
calculated to break the shell of im- 
munity into which the Committee had 
apparently retreated. There were one 
or two suggestions that Mr. Haymes 
speak louder and that he use the mi- 
crophone in front of him. Neither 
suggestion altered the pattern of the 
testimony. At one business 
picked up a little. Mr. Haymes was 
endeavoring to establish the point that 
cow numbers and production were 
declining. This decline was due to 
inadequate pricing, Mr. Haymes con- 
tended. Deprived of a flexible pricing 
system the industry was helpless to 
stem this unfortunate trend. Mr. 
Haymes pointed out that, unlike the 
potato shortage which could be cured 


Mr. Haymes con- 


point 


in a matter of months, a milk shortage 
could not be cured until a year or two 
had passed. Mr. Talle of Iowa, who 
evidenced about as much interest in 
the proceedings as the rest of the 
Committee put together, remarked, 
“It is a fact that the cow is equipped 
with only one udder and production is 
necessarily limited by that fact.” 


Mr. Haymes advocated the prompt 
ending of price controls on the dairy 
industry. He pointed out that there 
was no scarcity of dairy products at 
the present time, consequently “argu- 
ments for price controls based on 
scarcities are not valid.” He described 
the competitive nature of the industry 
and argued that competition was the 
best form of price control. The theory 
of “cost absorption” was considered. 
“Cost absorption as practiced under 
OPS price orders, squeezes earnings 
to a point of danger for the mainte- 
nance of business,” Mr. Haymes said. 


After Mr. Haymes had finished, one 
or two members of the Committee 
apparently felt that they ought to 
make a race of it and cautiously 
emerged from their shells to ask a 
moderate question or two. Mr. Talle 
wanted to know if Mr. Haymes’ testi- 
mony was another way of asking for 
removal of price control so that prices 
could be increased in order to stim- 
ulate production. Mr. Haymes said 
the industry had always been able to 
hold the balance between supply and 
demand with free pricing. 
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Twelve well-known leaders of the milk industry participated in hearings in Washington 
on May 15 before the House Banking and Currency Committee asking for removal of 
unfair and inequitable policies imposed against milk dealers by the OPS. Front row, left to 
right: Jesse Baskette, attorney, Washington; Erwin H. Zarn, Downers Grove Clover Leaf 
Dairy, Downers Grove, Illinois; B. F. Castle, Executive Director, MIF; John W. Eiferd, Sr., 
Golden Star Dairy Company, East Liverpool, Ohio; John W. Eiferd, Jr., Golden Star Dairy 
Company; Verton Rockafellow, Parks Dairy, Camden, New Jersey; A. C. Merrill, Arown 
Guernsey Farms, Everett, Washington; Fred Nonnamaker, Executive Secretary, Associated 
Milk Dealers, Inc., Chicago. Second row: F. Bruce Baldwin, Jr., Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; Bruce Werden, Sunshine Dairy, Burlington, lowa; Thomas Waddell, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Milk Distributors Association of the Philadelphia Area, Inc.; E. B. 
Kellogg, Secretary, MIF. 


Another member wanted to know 
if Mr. Haymes thought that produc- 
tion had decreased even though there 
were pass-through provisions in OPS 
regulations. Mr. Haymes did not think 
it had, he knew it had. Another Con- 
gressman raised the big question, 
“Won't a modest adjustment in price 
hurt the consumer?” Mr. Haymes said 
it wouldn't because any such adjust- 
ment would be fractional and very 
small. The final question asked what 
sort of a decontrol formula would help 
the industry. The answer was that 
something that would restore flexibil- 
ity in pricing was needed. The best 
way to restore flexibility would be to 
end OPS. With that the Committee 
thanked Mr. called Dr. 


Pierce, and crawled back into its shell. 


Haymes, 


Dr. Pierce strove manfully to break 
through the barrier but he had left his 
dynamite at State College. He said 
price control was “the poorest way in 
which this important food industry 
can be prepared for the role it must 
play in the economy.” He discussed 
production, price, and competition. 
The principal new thought that Dr. 
Pierce injected into the proceedings 
was the non-defense nature of the in- 


dustry. “Defense preparations have 


not required the diversion of milk 
products to other than normal uses. 
Consequently, the defense effort has 
not caused artificial scarcities.” There 
The Committee 
continued its hibernation. Even the 
staunch Mr. Talle was dormant. 


Col. B. F. Castle took the witness 
chair after Mr. Haymes and Dr. Pierce 
folded up their tents. Col. Castle was 
accompanied by Mr. A. C. Merrill. 
Col. Castle said that he had a state- 
ment which he wished to file with the 
Committee but in the interest of time 
he would not read it. For this astute 


were no questions. 


gesture the Committee appeared to be 
grateful. Col. Castle then proceeded 
to outline what he had on his mind 
regarding the fluid milk business and 
price controls. He said what he had to 
say clearly, forcefully, effectively. The 
Committee, now swelled to nine mem- 
bers, emerged from its shell and for 
the first time began to listen. Even 
the conference-holding Mr. Brown got 
into the spirit of the thing. The hear- 
ing began to resemble a hearing in- 
stead of last week’s newspaper. The 
Committee fired questions and Col. 
Castle fired the answers right back. 


Everybody was having a wonderful 
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time. The coup de grace came when 
a Republican asked Col. 
Castle, “Then you would say that cost 
absorption is a form of profit control?” 
“That’s the way it looks to me,” Col. 
Castle said. “That's the way it looks to 
me, too,” said the Member. The noble 
art of politics had made its appear- 
ance and no one knew it better than 
Col. Castle. With that as an opening 
he respectfully and devastatingly gave 
the Committee both barrels of a well- 
loaded testimonial shotgun. He even 


member 


shoved three extra witnesses down 
their throats. It took some shoving. 
Chairman Brown, with some longing 
glances at left field, observed that the 
Committee had been very generous 
with its time and had already heard 
two of Col. Castle’s witnesses. Col. 
Castle said yes, the Committee had 
been most generous and he was sure 
that all their constituents would be 
pleased that they were so anxious to 
get the whole truth and here was a 
man all the way from Downers Grove, 
Illinois with testimony that was very 
important and it would only take a 
moment. Mr. Brown looked to the 
right and he looked to the left. He 
saw nothing in the faces of his col- 
leagues that would let him go back to 
left field so Erwin Zarn of Downers 
Grove, Illinois took the stand and told 
the Committee how the milk business 
was going to the dogs in a hurry. 


The destructive effect of OPS reg- 
ulations on small milk dealers was the 
essence of Col. Castle’s testimony. Two 
factors, the margin squeeze created by 
the theory of cost absorption and the 
difficulties encountered in getting re- 
lief and pass-through adjustments 
through the cumbersome OPS mechan- 
ism, were described as responsible for 
the mounting casualty list in the milk 
business. “I cannot believe,” Col. 
Castle said, “that it was the intent of 
Congress to drive small businessmen 
out of existence.” 


Col. Castle buttressed his conten- 
tion by quoting from letters written by 
milk dealers in various parts of the 
country to their Congressmen. In addi- 
tion he presented Mr. Merrill, Mr. 
Zarn, Mr. Werden and Mr. Rocka- 
fellow. One of the most disturbing of 
all the statistics that Col. Castle used 
was from John Brockway of the Iowa 
Milk Dealers Association. Mr. Brock- 
way reported that 25 per cent of the 
members of the Iowa Milk Dealers 
Association have gone out of business 
since the advent of OPS. 
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Three outstanding spokesmen of the Milk Industry Foundation who participated in hearings 

before the House Banking and Currency Committee in Washington on May 15. Left to right: 

E. B. Kellogg, Secretary, MIF; F. Bruce Baldwin, Jr., Vice-President, MIF; and B. F. Castle, 
Executive Director, MIF. 


Mr. Zarn, Mr. Werden, Mr. Merrill, 
all representing the small dealers’ point 
of view, testified in person. Mr. Rocka- 
fellow’s testimony was given to the 
Committee in printed form and _ in- 
serted in the record. The essence of 
the testimony supplied by these men 
supplemented Col. Castle’s contention. 
They emphasized the deleterious ef- 
fect of the margin squeeze and the 
slowness with which OPS operated in 
acting on petitions for relief. They 
were quite bitter over this latter sit- 
uation. Their attitude was summed 
up by Mr. Merrill when he said, “The 
information required by OPS is utterly 
impossible for most small dairy firms 
to compile. The policy used by OPS 
to repeatedly ask for further informa- 
tion which they have been told in the 
beginning is not available has been, 
indeed, discouraging. It is one of the 
tragedies of the future economy of this 
nation that small businessmen who 
have devoted their lives, their earn- 
ings, the earnings of their associates to 
build a sound business are bureau- 
cratically liquidated. It is a pity to the 
pride and self respect of any citizen 
to have to plead and beg from the 
personnel of a_hurriedly-thrown-to- 
gether bureau for the right to stay in 
business.” 

Congressmen showed marked inter- 
est in the testimony submitted by 
Col. Castle. They were particularly 
interested in the effect that OPS was 
having on small businessmen. Col. 
Castle was asked for suggestions that 


would relieve the situation. His an- 
swer was contained in his formal 
statement in which eight suggested 
amendments to OPS were submitted. 
Of the eight suggested amendments, 
all of which dealt with the problem of 
cost absorption, the first amendment 
was favored by the Milk Industry 
Foundation. This amendment, in non- 
technical language, provided for 
amending Section 402 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
by adding a new subsection. The new 
section would prevent the Director of 
Price Stabilization from requiring an 
industry to absorb costs in the absence 
of a finding that the sales volume of 
the industry has increased 10 per cent 
over the base period of May 24, 1950 
to June 24, 1950. 


With the conclusion of Col. Castle's 
testimony and that of the three small 
dealers, the dairy phase of the hear- 
ings came to an end. The witness 
stand was taken over by a representa- 
tive of the Canner’s Association. The 
Committee went back into its collec- 
tive shell and Vice-Chairman Brown 
went back to left field. 


Committee hearings ended a few 
days after the session just reported 
The Committee must now report out 
a bill. Meanwhile the Senate Com- 
mittee is doing the same thing. How- 
ever, the date for expiration is June 
30. It is doubtful if anything except 
a short extension of existing legislation 
will take place before that time. 
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“| FAVOR DECONTROL”’ — 


New Jersey Dealer Expresses Industry’s Senti- 


AM VERTON ROCKAFELLOW 

of Camden, New Jersey. I am con- 

nected with Parks Dairy, Camden, 
New Jersey, and I have spent most of 
my adult life in the milk 
Our business has grown considerably 
since its inception in 1926. However, 
we are still a small local enterprise. 
Although our investment is small com- 
pared with many concerns, it is still 


business. 


both large and important to us. 


For some time after the Korean out- 
break, we enjoyed a moderate return 
on our sales volume. From approxi- 
mately the middle of 1951, however, 
the situation has become progressively 
worse. In 1950 we made 2.2 per cent 
1951 
we made .7 per cent profit after taxes 


profit on sales after taxes. In 


on sales. So far this year, we are mak- 
ing on the same basis less than one- 
third as much as we did in the same 
period in 1951. 


In January, 1952, as part of the 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania-South Jer- 
sey industry, we negotiated a new 
labor contract. The dealers in South 
Jersey in February petitioned for an 
S.R. 63 ceiling price with the hope of 
obtaining a % cent increase in resale 
prices in our area, which would about 
equal the wage increase. No decision 
has been received yet, but we under- 
stand the petition is going to be de- 
nied. We entered into that labor con- 
tract confident that OPS would give 
us favorable consideration. However, 
understand the 
petition will be denied. 


as I said before, we 


There are two parts of the control 
program which are hard on small busi- 
nessmen. 


First, the Wage and Salary controls 
are most difficult for a small operator 
to understand and apply. The records 
we are required to keep are burden- 
some, and we are often uneasy for fear 
of an unintentional violation. 


Secondly, the price controls are not 
only unfair, but also their application 
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ments in Testimony Before House Committee 





on OPS. 





There was testimony by the bushel before the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency when that body conducted hearings 
From the Fluid Milk Industry’s point of view, one of the 
best statements was made by Verton Rockafellow of Camden, New 
Jersey. Short, succinct, realistic, Mr. Rockafellow’s words said what 
most dealers have been thinking. 


ae 





is too slow. Only part of our cost in- 
The milk in- 
dustry has long been forced to func- 
tion at peak efficiency, and we operate 
on one of the lowest profit margins of 
any major industry. I would like to 
add here that my company is reason- 
ably efficient, and I think the figures 
of most of my competitors are about 
like mine. 


creases are considered. 


Further, in South Jersey we are 
having great industrial expansion by 
an influx of heavy industry with an 


increase in population. The restric- 


SHEFFIELD SELLS BIG PLANT 


Gradual dispersal in recent 
years of its milk processing 
operations to outlying centers 
has resulted in the sale by the 
Sheffield Farms Company of its 
big plant on Manhattan’s West 
Side. 

Dr. C. R. Roberts, president 
of the company, announced re- 
cently the purchase of the plant 
covering the entire blockfront 
on the east side of Eleventh 
Avenue between Fifty-sixth and 
Fifty-seventh Streets by Webb 
& Knapp, Inc. The deal gives 
the buyer possession early next 
fall. 

The plant at present is oper- 
ated at reduced capacity be- 
cause Sheffield already has trans- 
ferred much of its pasteurizing 
and bottling operations to plants 
in the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens 
and Westchester County. 





tions of controls on small dealers deter 
small dealers from expanding, while 
the larger dealers with broader opera- 
tions and greater capital are not hind- 
ered to the same degree. 


I would like to impress upon you, 
gentlemen, that milk is a perishable 
product. At one time a milk dealer 
may lose heavily on sales of a burden- 
some excess that he is committed to 
At another 
time he might have to augment his 
regular supply with expensive pur- 
There- 
fore, the flexibility of pricing is most 
essential. Resale prices as fixed by the 
milk dealer must result from the exer- 
cise of good judgment and a consider- 
ation of a great many factors, mixed 
perhaps with a little bit of luck or 
intuition. 


his producers to accept. 


chases from outside sources. 


I favor decontrol. Speaking as a 
milk dealer, if we had decontrol to- 
morrow, I would raise the price of my 
milk a half cent a quart. This would 
be the first general increase in our 
prices since October 15, 1950. Any 
disproportionate price increase on the 
part of any dealer in a given area 
would result in the loss of a large 
number of his customers to competi- 
In short, then, gentle- 
men, price control in an industry as 
competitive as the milk business bor- 


tive dealers. 


ders on the ridiculous. 


Small business has been the back 
bone of our country, and I do think 
that you gentlemen should take action 
to prevent the elimination of the small 
businessman from our present Ameri- 


can system. 
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By NORMAN Myricy 








New York. 
the Situation. 








As an Aftermath of the Supreme Court’s Decision in the 
Order a Group of Producers Are Seeking to End Payments in 
Suspension of Three Co-operatives Has Complicated 


Boston 








The splash created by the Supreme 
Court decision that killed payments to 
co-operatives under the Boston Order has 
dampened the New York market. A legal 
action, that in some measure parallels the 
Boston case, has been instigated by a 

bd group of producers supplying New York. 

At the same time the action of the New 

York Market Administrator in suspending payments to 

three co-operatives has created an atmosphere of bitter- 
ness that tends to over-shadow the real issues involved. 


The two actions, the litigation and the suspensions, 
actually bear no relationship to each other. Practically, 
however, they are associated in the public mind in a 


rather unsavory fashion. 


The Supreme Court decision on co-op payments in 
Boston found the majority holding such payments to be 
illegal. 


an assessment on all producers shipping to the Boston 


These payments consisted of money raised by 


market whether members of a co-operative or not. This 
money was collected by the Market Administrator and 
divided among the co-operatives. The theory was that 
the co-operatives performed a marketing service that 
benefited all of the producers in the market. Consequently 
all of the producers supplying the market should share 
in the expense of the services so performed. The Court 
disagreed with this theory and declared the payments 
to be illegal. 

Three other markets, Cincinnati, Dayton-Springfield, 
and New York had co-operative payment systems in effect. 
In view of the Boston decision the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture terminated the payments in Cincinnati and Dayton- 
Springfield but not in New York. 
tinuing the New York payments was based on the con- 
tention that the language of the New York order was 
such that Boston Decision did not apply. The services 


The reason for con- 


that the co-operatives must perform in order to receive 
the payments were spelled out in considerable detail. 
Indeed, in its decision, the Supreme Court contrasted 
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the general language of the Boston Order with the specif 

language of the New York order and implied that it q 
looked with more favor on the New York arrangement 
The Court did not say that the New York order on o- 
operative payments was legal but it certainly left room 
for argument. The argument was not long in developing | 


The Boston decision was handed down on March §, 
On March 11, Harry Polikoff, a New York attorney, filed 
an Injunction Complaint on behalf of six producers. 
Although only six producers are named in the complaint 
the large numbers of producers who are affected by the? 
action makes it what is known in legal language as a} 
March 12 a restraining | 
order was issued and a hearing set for April 9. Prior to 


“class action.” On temporary 
that hearing plaintiffs entered into an agreement with 
the government regarding payments during the period 
until a decision should be reached. The payments were 
to be held in escrow by the Market Administrator. On} 
April 7 a preliminary injunction was issued. This injune 
tion will remain in force until the final decision of the} 
Court is reached. The hearing date was advanced to} 
May 26. At that time, too late to be reported in this , 
issue of the American Milk Review, the government wil 

file an answer to the arguments contained in the producer 
complaint. 





Producers Say Payments Illegal 

The Complaint, which lists Oscar L. Grant, Floyd 
Groff, Adin Mellis, Peder R. Pedersen, Carl N. Peters 
and Stanley Richardson as Plaintiffs and names Charles | 
F. Brannan as Defendant, argues that deductions from 
producer milk checks for co-operative payments is “ut 
authorized and illegal.” The complaint declares that te f 
section of the New York Order dealing with co-op pay: } 
ments was never submitted to producer referendut 
separately from other provisions of the order. Further 
more, the complaint says, some of the producers neve! 
voted for the order in the first place and others vote 
against it. In other words, the Plaintiffs argue that the a9 
payments are unauthorized because some of them neve 
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Master panel controls 8 individual tanks at Abbott’s Dairies. ElectroniK potentiometer records tempera- 


tures of all; gauges at right show milk level; buttons at center control refrigerant and air for agitation. 





oct Tank Clean-up time cut at Abbott's Dairies 


...a@s new system centralizes storage records 
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Operator has all information 
and controls at his fingertips. 


Win the help of an ElectroniK Temperature 
Measuring System, Abbott’s Dairies, Inc. of 
Philadelphia, have obtained high efficiency in 
their milk storage rooms... at a surprisingly 
low cost. 


And more dairies are following suit by installing 
this remarkable system that measures and records 
temperatures in as many as 12 different tanks. . . 
eliminates costly thermometer maintenance . . . 
centralizes records to save steps and time. . . sim- 


Thermocouple does not project into tank, is not removed for cleaning. . . 
but is mounted at rear of tank, where it cannot easily be damaged. 


plifies record keeping . . 
source of contamination. 


. and removes a possible 


The success of this system is typical of the results 
obtained through the cooperation of Honeywell 
engineers and progressive dairy management. Call 
in our local representative for a discussion of your 
instrumentation requirements. . . he is as near as 
your phone. MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULA- 
ToR Co., Industrial Division, 4585 Wayne Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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voted for them or never had the opportunity to vote for 
them separately from the general order. 


The payments are illegal, the Complaint maintains, 
because “the co-operative payment provision of Order 
No. 27 and the said Order as amended does not and 
never did in fact require that such payments be made 
only to co-operative associations engaged in arranging 
for and supplying, in times of short supply, Class I milk 
to the marketing area or securing utilization of milk, in 
times of long supply, in a manner to assure the greatest 
possible return to all producers.” “The co-operative pay- 
ment provision herein complained of is merely a subsidy 
or gratuity to co-operative associations, unlawfully paid 
out of the Producer Settlement Fund by the defendant, 
and to which the plaintiffs and other similarly situated 
are unlawfully required to contribute by the unauthorized 
subtraction from their milk price.” 


Stripped of its legal language, what the complaint 
really says is that co-operatives do not do any more than 
ordinary handlers in meeting the problems of surplus and 
short supply. Where either the handler or the co-operative 
does handle surplus milk or channel a short supply of 
milk into the highest priced products a premium price 
is received which provides adequate compensation for 
the activity without any co-operative payment in addition. 
To be brutally frank about it, the Complaint says in effect 
that co-operative payments are a racket. 


The Government's Position 


The government’s attitude appears to be that the 
co-operatives do perform a marketing service which no 
other organization in the market performs and are, there- 
fore, entitled to be compensated for that service. In the 
first place, the government maintains, not every co- 
operative is qualified to receive payments. Under the 
New York Order the co-operative must do some very 
definite things in order to be eligible, such things as re- 
ceiving any producers milk whether a member of the 
co-operative or not, participating in the hearings provided 
for under the Order, utilizing milk so that it brings the 
producer the highest possible return. Storage, manufac- 
ture, sales to independent handlers are some of the de- 
vices that co-ops may employ to get the best utilization. 
The government sees the co-operatives as organizations 
hired by the Market Administrator to perform certain 
functions that will benefit the entire market. If a co- 
Operative wants to do these things, the Market Adminis- 
trator will pay the co-operative for its services. If the 
co-operative does not want to do these things, either 
because the payment is not sufficiently high, or because 
it is against the payment:in principle, or because it has 
made other arrangements more advantageous, that is the 
co-operative’s business. The basic concept is payment 
for a service performed for the benefit of the entire 
market according to the will of the producers in the 
market. 


The government points out that when the co-operatives 
were performing these marketing functions without the 
benefit of payments from the pool, when they were pay- 
ing the costs of these services out of their own pockets, 
the return to their members was less than that received 
by non-members for their milk. Consequently the prac- 
tical effect of the Order was to put the co-operatives out 
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of business. Obviously farmers would not stick by th 
cooperatives if they could get more money for their mj 
as non-members. 





It was this matter of qualifying for the paymey| 
which precipitated the unfortunate bitterness that ets 
in the New York market today. According to Order 
the Market Administrator is bound to suspend paymens 
to any co-operative when he has a reasonable doyy 
regarding their fulfillment of the market service. Thy} 
case then goes to the Secretary of Agriculture who eithe! 
restores the payments or terminates them. 


Three Co-ops Suspended 


On April 25 Dr. C. J. Blanford, New York Marke: 
Administrator, suspended payments to Eastern Milk Pr 
ducers Cooperative Association, Inc., of Syracuse, N. Y.’ 
Farmers’ Union Co-operative Association, Reading, Py 
and Washington and Rensselaer Counties Co-operatiy 
Association, Inc., Cambridge, N. Y. The reasons for th 
suspension in the case of Eastern and Union were two 
fold. Both co-operatives had informed Dr. Blanford tha 
they were opposed in principle to the co-operative pay 
ments and both associations, according to the Marke: 
Administrator, had arrangements with handlers tha 
allowed them insufficient authority over the dispositio; 
of their milk to enable them to perform the requisite 
marketing functions. The Washington and _ Rensselae 
organization was said to have on its board of director 
and as its attorney “a man who is not a producer of milk 
and who is attorney for the handler purchasing th 
association’s milk. Also, through its contract with the 
handler, Gold Medal Farms, Inc., the association does not 
keep control of the utilization of the members’ milk.” 

The suspension was made after a long study of al 
the qualified co-operatives in the milkshed. 

The study was begun in 1947. At the time it was 
undertaken Dr. Blanford had pledged the co-operatives 
that he would not suspend any payments until the study) 
was completed. The completion of the study and the 
Boston decision coincided although they had nothing ty 
do with each other. On the basis of the study Dr. Blan 
ford said that he had “reasonable doubt concerning the 
co-operatives’ fulfillment of their marketing function. 
“Consequently,” Dr. Blanford said, “I had no alternative 
under Order 27. I was bound to suspend the three c 
operatives.” 

The fact that the suspension and the legal actio:| 
brought by Producer Grant and friends coincided is th 
crux of the trouble. When the producer request for ai 
injunction was filed co-operatives were urged to raise 
money to fight the action. There are now 73 qualified co 
operatives in the New York milkshed. They represen’ 
66 per cent of the producers shipping milk to the New 
York market. Some co-operatives fell in with the idea 
and contributed to a fund for contesting the Grant action 
Others did not. Among those who did not contribute | 
were the three suspended co-operatives. The immediate ' 
inference was that the suspensions were not so much due 
to the failure of the co-operatives to perform certail 
marketing functions as they were retaliation for failue 
to back the Market Administrator and other co-operatives 
in contesting the legal action. 


In a release to the newspapers dated May | the 
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Farmers Union Dairy Co-operative Association says, “After 
the starting of the action to abolish the co-operative 
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ualled a meeting of the co-operatives receiving payments 
fom the pool. There they formed a committee to retain 
-ounsel to contest the suit. The Administrator offered the 
we of his office to collect the “pledges” based upon the 
quantity of milk handled in March 1952. After this meet- 
ing the Administrator wrote to inquire why Farmers Union 
Dairy Co-operative Association was not represented at 
the ‘meeting. The matter came before the Board of 
Directors of the Co-operative and a reply was sent to 
Dr. Blanford on April 17th, stating that although this 
co-operative received such payments it was, nevertheless, 
opposed to them in principle and therefore did not choose 
to oppose this action. 


“The suspension order followed. We now have the 
situation where an agency of the government metes out 
punishment to citizens for daring to agree with the 
Supreme Court. The Farmers Union is unalterably op- 
posed to these unjust and uneconomic payments but 
insists upon receiving them as long as they are paid to 
anyone.” 


There the matter rests. There it will continue to rest 
until the Court has spoken. One has the uneasy feeling, 
however, that there is more here than meets the eye. It 
is a situation that does not augur well for the nation’s 
largest milkshed. 
contained in the closing paragraphs of the Farmers Union 
statement. Summing up the objections to the Farmers 
Union Dairy Co-operative Association’s operation which 
frmed the basis of Dr. Blanford’s move to suspend pay- 
ments, the co-operative says, “All of the objections are 


dearly sham—but the real reason is our refusal to agree | 


to help defray the Dairyman’s League’s lawyer bill.” 
Add it up any way you want to and the attitude, whether 
right or wrong, reflects a situation that is exceedingly 
unhealthy. 





















































“Rumor has it, Pecksmith, that you've been seen 
your coffee black!” 
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Perhaps a hint of the real problem is | 
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THERE WOULD BE NO CRISIS... 


if there were no conflict 


COMMUNIST STRATEGY is to plan and fan not only conflict 
between nations but splits in industry. Mr. Richard Fenley, presi- 
dent of the Model Dairy, Louisville, Ky., helped meet world crisis 


| when he helped settle one of the bitterest strikes in dairy history. 
| AS HEADLINED by the Louisville Courier-Journal, Mr. Fenley 


had fought labor for fourteen years. A strike in 1946 was never 
officially settled. At one time 350 pickets surrounded the plant— 
three times the number of employees. Mr. Fenley tried in every 
way to break the strike. He was ready to go out of business. There 
was even bloodshed on the picket line. 


Then, at a Moral Re-Armament Assembly in Miami, Fla., Mr. 
| Fenley unexpectedly met the very man he had been avoiding—the 
business agent of the labor union. After a few days in this new 
spirit they got together. Mr. Fenley admitted where he had been 
wrong and apologized for his hatred and stubbornness. He re- 
quested a special union meeting to apologize to the men. ‘““When 
we negotiate now,” he said, “It will be on the basis of ‘what’s 
right’ not ‘who’s right’... . We may or may not become a union 
| company but we are going to deal honestly with the men and 
| let them decide.” 


In addition, Mr. Fenley’s plant manager said: ““Moral Re-Arma- 
| ment can defeat communism and greed. This is a faster road to 
| change than political changes make.” 


In a message just received from Louisville, Mr. Fenley states that 
he has met with the Labor union and has fulfilled the promises he 
made at the Moral Re-Armament Assembly in Miami in January. 


Mr. Fenley is giving his staff copies of the Moral Re-Armament 
book—‘*The World Rebuilt”—by Peter Howard. Why don’t you? 


Our business is CHOCOLATE FOR DAIRIES—not books. But this 
is so important we'll be glad to take your order at $1.00 a copy. 





The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Industry Unrest Reflected in Letters 
To Senators and Representatives 


Some Dealers Have Written, But Thousands More Should Do & 


OW HAS OPS affected the milk 
business? Into his testimony 
before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency regarding OPS, 
Col. B. F. 
letters from milk dealers all over the 


Castle wove a series of 


Washington, Iowa, Illinois, 
Texas, New Jersey, Rhode Island, all 
reported difficult 


country. 
irritating, experi- 
ences. 

Because they were at once the most 
disturbing and the most fascinating 
phase of Col. Castle’s testimony we 
print portions of these letters below. 


A Florida Dealer Sells Out 

“One of the contributing factors to 
our decision to sell was the ever-nar- 
rowing margin of profit in our Indus- 
try. This coupled with the OPS the- 
ory of cost absorption is forcing many 
independent dairies out of business. 
Not only is this deplorable situation 
affecting the independents but it is 
also having its effect on the larger 
companies, the only difference being 
that the larger companies can stand 
the squeeze a little longer.” 

New Jersey Dealers Hit 

‘There are milk men in the north 
ern part of New Jersey that are ab- 
sorbing, in addition to the approxi 
mate half cent per quart increase in 
operating costs, a labor increase of 
approximately $8.00 to $12.00 per 
man per week and have been since 
the first week in November. That 
means that it has been about four and 
a half months that these dealers have 
been absorbing this increased labor 
cost awaiting relief from the OPS. 


“I am sorry to have to assume this 
attitude, but I believe the OPS is de- 
liberately seeking every way they can 
to delay this relief. If it is continued 
much longer, I am afraid you are go- 
ing to have some casualties among the 
smaller independent milk dealers who 
cannot subsidize their fluid milk op- 
erations with the profits derived from 
their manufacturing operation of other 
products as they do not have any other 
line than fluid milk and cream. These 
dealers will be forced out of business, 
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and I think it is very unfair to have a 
price control set up with the authority 
to make these kind of moves.” 


A Pennsylvania Dealer Speaks 

“The OPS theory of cost absorption 
does not work with such’ small profits. 
Presently OPS is expecting the indus- 
try as a whole to absorb increases in 
our operating expenses. Labor, con- 
tainers and repair costs have increased 
to the extent that insufficient profit is 
left.” 


This One from a Large Firm 

“Certainly the theory of asking the 
Huid milk distribution industry to ab- 
sorb increases in items which repre- 
sent about forty per cent of our op- 
erating costs is an unreasonable one. 
This is particularly true when the in- 
dustry has a very narrow margin of 
profit, in fact less than three per cent 
of the selling price and in this area 
even much less than that. These de- 
lays alone amount to considerable cost 
absorption and can be well exemplified 
by two examples which I would like 
to relate to you involving our Com- 
pany. 

“In the first instance, in this market 
the Office of Price Stabilization has 
failed to act to allow us to adjust our 
cream prices and this has now con- 
tinued for nearly two months with the 
result that we still have no relief in 
this connection. One branch of the 
Federal Government, namely the De- 
partment of Agriculture, establishes 
our prices which we must pay to pro- 
ducers. For the past two months ou 
cream prices in this market have been 
increasing but the Office of Price Sta 
bilization has not yet acted allowing 
us to pass on these increased costs to 
our customers. In the case of our own 
Company, this item alone during this 
two months’ period has cost us about 
$70,000. 

“The second example is in the case 
of Northern New Jersey. Here we 
were confronted with a tremendous 
labor increase on the 25th day of 
October of 1951 and in spite of our 








immediately filing for price relief as | 
allowed under SR 63, we yet haye’ 
(February 21st, 1952) “no price ad- 
justment allowed us by the Office off 
Price Stabilization. In other words 
delays upon delays have occurred gs 
that we have been forced to absorh, 
this labor increase ever since the 25th 
day of October 1951 in spite of nu-' 
merous conferences, the submission of 
profit and loss figures and considerable 
other data. No relief has yet been 
granted even though almost a four- 
month period has elapsed. This item 
has cost us a considerable loss amount- 
ing to over $175,000.” 


Trouble in Oklahoma 

“I just want to say briefly as pos- 
sible, that this information that Mr 
Castle has given you is correct in every 
respect, and that this principle or pol- 
icy that is being promulgated by OPS 
of cost absorption by the dairy indus- 
try is so destructive that in all of my 
experience in this industry in the past 
twenty-five years, I have never seen 
the people in our industry so discour- 
aged as they are at this time. Over all 
the state of Oklahoma today, there is 
a very definite trend of the smaller 
plants towards closing up and discon- 





Remo 


— 


tinuing operations. This is, of course, | 
because the dairy business has always | 


been on a very narrow margin of profit f 


based on volume and turnover and 
when you affect that margin in any 
manner whatsoever, the immediate re- 
sults are a loss to the dealer or proc- 
One-fourth to one-half cent 
per quart may not seem very much to 
you but to the dairy industry it means 
the difference sometimes between los- 


essor. 


ing money and making enough money 
to pay bills and expenses. 


Frank Talk from Texas 
“The U. S. milk dealers are up in 
arms over the manner in which the 
OPS has messed up our industry. We 
operate, as you well know, on a very 
very narrow margin of profit. Their 


ie » OR) 
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Removes Milkstone Swiftly, Easily, Safely, Completely at Low Cost! 
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Over all t If a milkstone remover is to be effi- penetrates it, softens it, dissolves it 
pie cient and practical from your point of and THOROUGHLY REMOVES IT! 
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Pan view, it MUST remove all milkstone leaves the surface bright and clean! 

course, safely and do it in a short time, Because of its Double Strength, Dilac 
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; j . , easily, safely and economically! 
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Hate re- so much sense! Here’s a special Double A Diversey D-Man is pleased to 
yr proc- Strength compound that gives you all demonstrate the powerful and prac- 
If cent . : , 
si hast of the essentials for efficient and prac- tical features of Double Strength 
t means tical milkstone removal! Dilac first Dilac for you! There’s no obligation. 
een los- completely wets the milkstone, then Call your Diversey D-Man today! 
| money 

REMEMBER: 
ae — is ready, willing 

1S . etter able to serve you. Call 
* og | axenent he oh Sh THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 
‘ich the 1820 ROSCOE STREET . CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
ry. We BRANCH OFFICES 
| a ver) 412 Park Bidg. 101 Marietta St. Bldg. 400 Frelinghuysen Ave. 216 East Tenth St. 665 12th Street 

Their Cleveland 14, Ohio Atlanta 3, Georgia Nework 5, New Jersey Kansas City 6, Mo. Macon, Georgia 

1200 Second Ave. 5720 Imperial Highway 525 Market Street Joshua Green Bidg. 1314 Wood Street 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. South Gate, Calif. San Francisco 5, Calif. Seattle 1, Wash. Dallas 1, Texas 
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Pune, | 


Ties are lots of dairy operators who are sitting on top of the 
world as far as their capping operation is concerned. You can be there 
right beside them when you install the Dacro P-38 Cap. This cap will 


give you the most efficient and most satisfactory bottle capping you 


<a 
2 


have ever known. In hundreds of dairies from coast to coast Dacro 





ie 


eon P-38 is playing a big part in keeping costs down... profits up... 





customers happy and satisfied . . . and it can do the same for you. 


Chances are, there’s a dairy operator in your locality who 
operates with Dacro P-38. Stop in to visit him. See Dacro’s remarkable 
performance for yourself. Notice how easily the Dacro Cap is 
removed .. . and that “snapping” sound that lets you know you're 
breaking a seal. Snap the cap on and off . . . it’s a perfect re-seal every 
time. Then, after you’ve discovered Dacro’s many advantages... 
ask your Dacro Representative to show you actual checks made in a 
large number of dairies. You'll see the Dacro benefits repeated 
over and over again. You'll also see why you should start making plans 


to operate with Dacro P-38 in your plant. 


| 2 HAS THE FEATURES IS DESIGNED FOR 
CONSUMERS LIKE HIGH SPEED OPERATION 
Housewives like Dacro’s convenience High speed, trouble-free capping is one of 
. its easy opening... perfect re-seal. Dacro’s outstanding features. Dacro is a single 


cap, complete in itself. It is applied in a single 


They also peas aS pea fea- capping operation which is not only smooth 


tures... air-tight sealing . . . elimination and efficient but which also has the speed to 
of the danger of seepage . . . complete keep pace with any filler. In fact, Dacro’s 
covering of the pouring lip. marked efficiency at high speeds can set the 
pace for your entire operation. 
i Ag. 


COST IS LOWER 


; Because Dacro P-38 is smaller it takes less 
ae material to make. This saving means lower 
cap cost for the dairy operator. 


PANY Dacro Division * Baltimore 3, Md. 3 
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TWO DOLLAR FLOOD FOR IOWA 


Part of Iowa’s annual $474,753,000 dairy in 
come is shown in this picture. To show Iowans thx 
vital importance of the State’s tremendous dairy 
operation, Iowa plant operators are planning to pay 
their milk and cream producers and plant employees 
in $2.00 bills during June. It is expected that 
approximately $10,000,000 worth of $2.00 bills will 


be used in this June Dairy Month program. 











theory to recognize our ability to ab- 
sorb high costs simply does not work. 

“Since last September we have been 
attempting to get something out of 
the Regional Office that would pro- 
vide our industry with a reasonable 
basis. When I say reasonable I mean 
the margins of profit which have been 
ours over a long period of years. We 
have wasted five and a half months, 
and, yet, have no relief. The amount 
of relief that we need is only % cent 
per quart, but this runs into tremen- 
dous amounts of money for those in 
our business. . . . Frankly, in my opin- 
ion the whole OPS ought to be kicked 
out the window.” 


Bureaucracy in Montana 

“The OPS theory of cost absorption 
is certainly hard for us to swallow. 
We have always prided ourselves on 
the fact that milk of the finest quality 
is available to our consumers at a price 
considerably lower than surrounding 
areas and less than the national aver- 
age. 

“As the cost of caps, bottles, fuel, 
et cetera has risen we have tried to 
make a more economical operation so 
we could continue to sell a quart of 
milk for 19c. As an example we now 
deliver to each customer three times 
a week rather than every other day. 

“However, we now have come to a 
point when our capacity to absorb 
higher costs has disappeared. 

“The OPS says that any increase of 
retail price must all be given to the 
farmers. We appreciate that the farm- 
ers can use all that is given to them 
but if the OPS would allow us a nor- 
mal or average mark-up on even this 
small increase maybe we would have 
a normal operating profit. We do not 
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expect to be in a position that 50 per 
cent of our profits will go as taxes but 
we would like to remain in a solvent 
condition so we can continue to pay 
some income tax. 

“Some months ago the milk dealers 
in Bozeman applied to the OPS for a 
price increase. After long months of 
waiting they were erroneously in- 
formed that it had been granted. They 
immediately raised the price but were 
then informed that the price increase 
had not been granted. Immediately 
they lowered the price to the original 
ceiling price. They were above the 
ceiling price through error for one 
day and I understand the OPS has 
threatened to fine them for the viola- 
tion.” 


The Big Squeeze in Ohio 
“We operate about a medium size 
- and my- 
self and have always been very proud 


plant owned by 


of our efficient, close margin opera- 
tions which enabled us to pay a fair 
price to the farmer, charge the con- 
sumer a low price (lower than any 
other commodity, pay our help a liv- 
able wage, pay all other bills and have 
just a little left. Now OPS regulations 
tend to squeeze us for this small mar- 
gin and we just can’t operate that way. 
We must have at least a small profit to 
stay in business and need your help to 
help us.” 


North Carolina Wants the Score 

“We have found not only that SR 
63 cannot be applied to an industry 
of our type, but that it is practically 


impossible to get any reliable advice 


from or about OPS. Frankly their red 
tape and general vagueness has us in 
a position where we don’t know what 
action we can safely take even under 


allowed adjustments for direct labor 


and containers. 


“The dairy industry of North Caro- 
lina badly needs some specific relief, 
set forth and administered in a clear- 
cut manner, which will allow us a 
sufficient margin to cover cost in- 
creases which we cannot absorb.” 


Dismal Swamp in Alabama 

“Our company, along with its com- 
petitors, have petitioned the Birming- 
ham Office of Price Stabilization to 
grant a raise of one cent per quart in 
this market to place the plants and the 
farmers on an equal basis with other 
similar markets in this state that op- 
erate under the Alabama State Milk 
Control Board. This petition has been 
grinding through the red tape now 
for about four months and we don't 
even have a hint as to what the final 
decision will be.” 


Rhodes Island Figures 

“In the following schedule the first 
column shows the unit cost when only 
Plant Wages, Delivery Wages, and 
Containers are considered while the 
second column shows the unit cost 
when all operating costs are consid- 
ered.” (Bear in mind, OPS only al- 
lows direct wages and container costs. 


Difference 
Jan. 1950 4.4c 8.0c 3.6¢ 
Feb. 1950 5.0c 8.6c 3.6¢ 
Mar. 1950 4.3 7.8 3.5¢ 
Apr. 1950 3.7¢ 7.9 3.2 
May 1950 4.4 7.7¢ 3.3 
June 1950 3.9 7.5¢ 3.6¢ 
Dec. 1950 5.1c 9.7¢ 4.6c 
Jan. 1951 5.2¢ 9.7¢ 4.1¢ 
Oct. 1951 4.0c 8.3 4.3 


“OPS will allow price relief based 
on Wages and Container Costs but, 
from these figures, you can see this is 
not sufficient. All other costs must be 
considered also.” 
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ming- | He BRANCH FACTORIES AND REPAIR SHOPS 
m to 
art in a 7 © e,¢ 
d the Foxboro Branches in Principal Cities 
other ° 
— a assure prompt attention to your needs 
wes FEATURES of 
been | FOXBORO No matter where your plant is recognized as outstanding for 
now PASTEURIZING located, there’s expert engineer- accuracy, dependability, conven- 
don’t ing counsel and maintenance at ience and long-life... yet you 
> final THERMOMETERS your “beck and call” from a _ pay no more than for other well- 
nearby Foxboro Branch. This known makes. 
V Vapor pressure ther- service is a plus feature over and Foxboro Pasteurizing Ther- 
mal system for fastest above the outstanding perform- mometers are available for any 
e first — ance advantages of Foxboro Pas- type or make of pasteurizer. 
» alle V Highest accuracy and teurizing Thermometers. Nationally distributed by The 
d readability These instruments feature such Creamery Package Mfg. Co. and 
Sigs ea a basically-sound design and con- others. A complete line of Re- 
e the aii struction that the ld d d M -in-gl 
y seldom need corders and Mercury-in-glass 
t cost V Meet all legal attention. They have a vapor thermometers is available to 
onsid- os omnes pressure system (developed by meet your specific requirements. 
ly _al- VY Also available in Foxboro), the fastest and Send for Bulletin 389. 
costs.) | round cases. Either simplest of any filled-type ther- The Foxboro Company, 
cde. | = — finish mometer. Foxboro Pasteurizing 2661 Neponset Ave., 
She — Thermometers are nationally Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 
= V Cost no more... 
3.2 Prompt delivery In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited——-Montreal, Calgary, 
3.3¢ Noranda, Sudbury, Sydney, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
3.6c 
4.6c 
4.1¢ 
4.3 
based Ox BOR INSTRUMENTS THAT IMPROVE 
s but, ° ° 
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ETTING up a preventive main- 


tenance system is not a compli- 

cated job if you will remember 
that it is a schedule of details and 
take one thing at a time. The sched- 
ule is a series of items and these items 
considered singly are fairly simple 
operations. Setting the time at which 
the operations should be performed is 
likewise easy because, if it has been 
recorded, it is based on experience 
and past history. 


First part of the system is the 
driver's “gripe sheet.” This is a small 
form upon which the driver notes any- 
thing wrong with the truck when he 
completes his day’s work. Jt is best 
to spell out the things that go wrong 
most frequently so the driver can 
check them instead of being forced to 
write them down. Failure of lights, 
horn, missing of the engine, or faulty 
brakes come in this category. A check 
of the nuisance jobs in the shop dur- 
ing the last three months will provide 
a list of the failures that occur fre- 
quently enough to be on the check 
list. A line or two for describing other 
faults will be sufficient. 

The driver must be required to fill 
out this form each day. If nothing is 
wrong it must be so noted. Under no 
condition is the driver to attempt to 
tell the shop what is to be done. He 
simply notifies the shop of things that 
are wrong. Drivers are not paid to 
know how to cure trouble. They all 
think they know the answers, but al- 
most none of them do. 

Probably the most impressive and 
confusing part of a preventive main- 
tenance program is the list describ- 
ing the parts to be worked on peri- 
odically. To make this list effective, 
someone has to decide how often 
what mechanical operations are to be 
done. Usually the schedule is based 
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upon the interval for lubrication or 
engine oil change. It must be some 
multiple of these mileages to prevent 
repeated visits to the shop. Lubrica- 
tion work is often done at 1000-mile 
periods. This is too often for a real 
inspection, but every time a truck is 
lubricated the man doing the work 
should keep his eyes open. 


VEHICLE PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE INSPECTION ORDER 


- MILEAGE ___ 


TYPE oF INSPECTION: _3, 000 —_—— — 3 6, 000 uM. 





DATE FINISHED ee 


ITEMS TO BE INSPECTED AT 3,000 M. - 1 to 10; 6,000 M. - 1 to 12; 12,000 M. 


Setting Up a Preventive 
Maintenance System 


Suppose 3000 miles is decided 
upon as a good starting point. Then 
a list of parts or units responsible for 
the most frequent failures must be 
prepared. Inspections and _ adjust- 
ments of each of these items must 
be made every 3000 miles. Obviously 
tires cannot be neglected for that 

(Please Turn to Page 82) 
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; 12,000 M. 
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SYMBOLS: V-0.K.; A-ADJUSTED; C-CLEANED; F-FILLED; R-REPAIRED; RN-REPAIRS NEEDED; RP-REPLACED; T-TIGHTENED 














(4) COIL CAPACITY CONDENSER 
































| (h) EXHAUST LEAKS: MUFFLER ae 





ae 1. COOLING SYSTEM: | 9. MISCELLANEOUS: 
| (a) RADIATOR FOR LEAKS _HOLD DOWN BOLTS ___ (a) HORN 
_. ee Eee (>) MIRROR: INSIDE __R.SIDE _ 
| (c) WATER PUMPS — | L. SID2 __ ee 
} (4) FAN BLADES __ SHAFT _ BELT (c) W.S.CLEANERS: MOTOR WIPER 
2. BATTERY: (4) JACK WHEEL NUT WRENCH _ 
(a) LEAKS __ (e) HOOD CATCH CONTROL ON DASH 
a ee eee 10. ROAD TEST (TO BE MADE AS LAST ITEM ON 6,000 
(ce) CAPACITY____ V. aT AMP. AND 12,000 M. INSP.) REPORT ON: 
(4) CABLES __ TERMINALS | (a) ENGINE: GENERAL CONDITION 
| (e) VOLTAGE REGULATOR = =seV.WAS iS | | (>) OIL PRESSURE eee 
(f) CARRIER } (c) HEAT INDICATOR: NOR. __ HOT___comp___ 
3. IGNITION SYSTEM: | (4) CLUTCH: PEDAL CLEAR.1° _—sGRABS 
> ae | | SLIPS PAD I es 
(>) SPARK PLUGS - CLEAN INSULATORS | | (e) TRANSMISSION: SHIFT____ NOISY. 
| (SEE ITEM 13 FOR 12,000 M. INSP.) | | (f) REAR: NOISY a 
| (c) PRIMARY CIRCUIT CONNECTIONS | (g) BRAKES: SERVICE _____ HAND 
| 


(e) DISTRIBUTOR (SEE ITEM 16 FOR 12,000 M. INSP.) 




















CaP___ POINTS BEARING 
CAM DWELL ANGLE _ TIMING 
— (f) CABLES 
4. LIGHTING SYSTEM: 
(a) SWITCH wires 
(>) DRIVE PARK STOP. 
6. FUEL SYSTEM: 
(a) TANK GAUGE LINE 
(>) FUEL PUMP PRES. BS. .VAC. 
INS. (SEE ITEM 14 FOR 12,000 M. INSP.) 
(c) VACUUM BOOSTER 
(4) SEDIMENT BOWL ss FLEX. LINE 
(e) ATRCLEANER: CLEAN FILL 
(f) CARBURETOR __ CHOKE 
(SEE ITEM 15 FOR 12,000 M. INSP.) 
| (g) IDLE SPEED_ R. P.M. 
(h) MANIFOLD VACUUM READING _ INS. 
a (J) INTAKE MANIFOLD FOR LEAKS ___ 


6. STEERING GEAR AND FRONT AXLE: 











(a) STEERING WHEEL PLAY (MAX.2 1/4*) 
(>) BALL JOINTS _____Rops 
(c) SPINDLES. WHEEL BEARINGS 
(4) SWAY BAR __ 
= (e) PRONT WHEEL ALIGNMENT _ 
7. SPRINGS: 
* (a) FRONT_____U-BOLTS ____ SHACKLES 
(>) REAR ° , 
8. BRAKES: 
(a) PEDAL - RES.___ CLEAR. PAD 
| 
| (>) HANDBRAKE RATCHET & PAWL RES. 
| (c) RODS _ LINKAGE cate 
} (4) CROSS SHAFT ___ 
(e) LINES ____ CONNECTIONS =a 
(f) REMOVE FRONT WHEEL - INSP. LINING 
(g) MASTER CYL. __ WHEEL CYL. 
(b) BOOSTER 


+}—_____—_— 





(1) SPEEDOMETER REGISTERING NOISY. 
11. STARTING MOTOR: 





(a) SWITCH _____ BENDIX _ 

(>) BRUSHES __ — COMMUTATOR __. 

(c) CRANKING VOLTAGE v. 
J (4) AMPERAGE DRAW __ AMPS. 

12. GENERATOR: 

ee 

(>) BRUSHES COMMUTATOR 

(c) OUTPUT AMPS, 


(4) AMMETER OR BATTERY GAUGE 
(e) CIRCUIT BREAKER 
13. ENGINE: 
(e) SPARK PLUGS: CORRECT HEAT RANGE __ 
CLEAN & ADJUST REPLACE _ 
(b>) COMPRESSION READINGS: 
1.__3.__ 3. 4. __ 5. —. 6.7. —.8.— 
(c) VALVE ADJUSTMENT: IN. EX. 
(4) PISTON & RING CONDITION 
14. FUEL PUMP: 


L 























REPLACE RECOND IT ION 
15. CARBURETOR: 
=— REPLACE _____ RECONDITION 
16. DISTRIBUTOR: 
| (a) REPLACE RECONDITION 
bl (>) CHECK TIMING 
17. CONDITION OF CAB AND BODY: 











(a) GLASS REGULATORS OO 
(>) LOCKS STRIKER PLATES 
(c) DOOR CHECKS 
(4) FLOOR BOARDS MAT 
(e) UP Y 
(f) PANELS FENDERS 
(g) TOP CURTAINS 
18. GENERAL: 


(a) ENGINE SUPPORTS 
(bo) OTL LEAKS: ENGINE 

TRANSMISSION REAR 
(c) UNIVERSAL JOINTS 00. 
(4) SHOCK ABSORBERS LINKS 























NOTE! TURN SHEET OVER TO EXPLAIN REPAIRS TO BE MADE WHERE ITEMS ARE MARKED “RN*. 
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wer Mier SAN JUAN BASIN Gif 
CREAMLAND. DAIRIE S.nc LINES INL <7 





This 3500 gallon Fruehauf Tank-Trailer is operated by San Juan 
Basin Lines, Inc., between Farmington and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, carrying fresh sweet milk for Creamland Dairies. Drivers 
state this Gravity Tandem unit takes long grades one gear higher, 
pulls much easier, saving tires and fuel. 


These Exclusive Fruehauf 
Features Provide Extra 
Service and Economy! 






IT’S ALL IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
Fruehaufs are time and cost savers 

because extra strength and convenience are 
built in, weight designed out for maximum capacity. 
The frame is continuously mounted to the tank as an 
integral, load carrying part of the unit. Stress is re- 
lieved by steel reinforcement at all vital points. 
Sturdy, tight-sealing, aluminum dust covers provide 
positive protection en route. Large manholes and 
valves without traps reduce cleaning and sterilizing 
time to a matter of minutes! Milk is delivered faster, 
more safely and economically! 




















Multi-Rate Single Axle Suspension 
Adjusts Automatically to Load and Road! 


neti 












Leading milk haulers depend on 
Fruehauf for the finest. Write for 
a free, illustrated catalog on 
“Fruehauf Tank-Trailers.” 









AXLES PARALLEL 
ON STRAIGHTAWAY | 


* * * 





Yate 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Detroit 32, Michigan 





Gravity Tandem Suspension 
Steers on Curves, Saves Tire Wear! 


IMMEDIATE FACTORY BRANCH SERVICE WHEREVER YOUR FRUEHAUF GOES! 
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AIL BORDEN, 1801-1874, 
farmer, riverman, surveyor, jour- 
nalist, statesman, inventor. Gail 

Borden, frail, sickly, indomitable, 
builder of empires, citizen of the Re- 
public. 


One thinks of Elsie and the milk 
business when the name of Borden is 
mentioned. But that is only a part of 
the story and a lesser part at that. 
To be sure the Borden name is a 
household word. To be sure Elsie is 
known where lesser lights such as the 
Secretary of State or the Vice-Presi- 
dent or Bob Hope are not. To be 
sure there are 50,000 stockholders and 
28,000 employees. But put them all 
together, the stockholders and_ the 
plants and the milk and the story still 
is untold. For the Ohio River is in the 
real story, the Ohio River when the 
nation was young and the flatboats 
drifted lazily down to New Orleans. 
And Sam Houston is in the story, too, 
Sam Houston lying on the ground at 
San Jacinto, the pain of his shattered 
ankle dwarfed by the magnificent vic- 
tory. Austin is there and Santa Ana 
and the Young Republic of Texas, a 
thousand miles of infant empire with 
her lone star to be enshrined forever 
in the hearts of brave men. For this 
is a story of giants. 


It is the story of Gail Borden, jour- 
nalist, who wrote in The Telegraph 
and Texas Land Register even as 
Santa Ana’s guns were pouring round 
shot into the town, “We promise the 
public of our beloved country that 
our press will never cease its opera- 
tion until our silence shall announce 
to them that there is no more in Texas 
a resting place for a free press nor for 
a government of the people.” It is the 
story of a man who could write after 
five years of heartbreaking failure, 
“My debts are due. . . . Every piece of 
property I have is mortgaged. . . . But 
don’t infer I have given up.” It is the 
story of courage and strength and per- 
severance. It is, in short, the story of a 
man. 


Gail Borden was born on a farm in 
Norwich, New York. The tide of em- 
pire was running westward and the 
Borden family moved with it. Down 
the Ohio River in a flatboat to Ken- 
tucky in 1815 and the next year on to 
Jefferson County, Indiana. Five years 
later, Gail took to the river again and 
made the long journey to New Or- 
leans. There he met Stephen Austin 
and eventually joined with that rugged 
pioneer in the settlement of Texas. 
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GAIL BORDEN 
A Story of Courage 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


He turned journalist and published 
The Telegraph and Texas Land Reg- 
ister. He wrote the history of the 
Lone Star Republic as it was being 
made. He printed the Texas Declara- 
tion of Independence on March 2, 
1836 and slugged as a headline the 
immortal battle cry, “Remember the 
Alamo.” 


After the stirring days of the war 
for independence, Borden turned his 
mind to less martial problems. He 
experimented with concentrated foods. 
One of his first experiments was with 
figs. He condensed fruit, beef, chicken, 
turkey and other foods. When the 
stream of gold seekers moving over- 
land to California created a demand 
for a sound concentrated food, he de- 
veloped a meat biscuit. The product 
was good, practical, but it did not be- 
come the success that Borden antici- 
pated. Five years of unremitting labor 
found him deeply in debt, an obvious 
failure. He turned some of his en- 
ergies into another field. He began 
to work with milk. 


In September of 1855 he wrote to 





This early condenser was used by Gail 
Borden in his experiments with milk. 


a friend: “You ask me what I am going 
to do? First, I am going to stick to 
the meat biscuit as long as I can make 
any sales. Second, I am still making 
progress in my invention of concen- 
trating milk. I am happy to inform 
you that I have succeeded in concen- 
trating milk 80% without the use of 
sugar. It is soluble in either hot or 
cold water. 

“It is a beautiful article. I do not 
hesitate to tell you that should I live 
two years I shall present the world 
an invention of vast import. Milk will 
be as common on shipboard as sugar. 
Remember what I say. I will be rec- 
ognized as the inventor of this great 
process.” 

He worked with the milk idea al- 
most beyond human endurance. The 
Patent Office turned down his applica- 
tion for a patent. He fought it for 
three years and finally won. He got 
enough financial backing to start com- 
mercial operations. An old carriage 
factory in Wolcottville, now Torring- 
ton, Connecticut, was converted into 
a condensing plant. The work was 
completed and __ production 
about to start when his financial back- 
ers withdrew their support. 


nearly 


A little less than a year later, his 
original backer, a man by the name of 
Green, was ready to back Borden 
again. A new plant was begun about 
five miles from the scene of the first 
abortive try. The plant was com- 
pleted. Borden was ready to go into 
production. Again the fates stacked 
the cards. The financial panic of 1857 
swept the country. Borden needed 
money, he needed to get his business 
rolling. Creditors were suing him. 
Green was wiped out. The situation 
appeared hopeless. 

At last the fates relented. Purely by 
chance, during a trip to New York, 


(Please Turn to Page 83) 
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Watch how the Friden 





fully-automatic Calculator— 
The Thinking Machine— 


speeds and_ simplifies - 











MILK CHECK 
REGISTER 
CALCULATIONS 
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WERCHANDISE 
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“BUTTERFAT 




















In one continuous operation, the Friden multi- 
plies milk pounds X butterfat test, obtaining butterfat 


pounds... multiplies butterfat pounds X price, obtaining 
Mx PLANT MEN around the country find the gross amount... subtracts deductions from gross amount, 
42 Friden Calculator “thinks out” answers to fig- obtains net amount... accumulates totals of both butterfat 
ure problems almost instantly—not only milk check pounds and individual check amounts. 


register calculations, but also farmers’ payrolls, 


drivers’ load sheets, cost proration, discounts, pay- 


roll calculations, ete. “J Automatically 
This is one of the most profitable pieces of equip- « 7 i eee 
. out of figure-work 
ment a milk plant can have. And the cost of a 
Friden Caleulator is quickly paid by time-savings! 
No special operator training is needed to work 
your figure problems on a Friden. Phone or write 
the Friden Man near you for a demonstration. 
Friden sales, instruction and service available 


throughout the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN CALCU- 
LATING MACHINE CO., INC., San Leandro, California. THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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SOMEWHAT disconcerting 

question was asked me recently. 

The questioner wanted to know 
just exactly what is a balance sheet 
and just what is an income statement. 
The question was disconcerting be- 
cause we had been preparing state- 
ments for the dealer for years, he 
seemingly understood them and all of 
a sudden he didn’t. Somé inquiry dis- 
closed that a number of the smaller 
business men don’t fully understand 
these two basic statements, and thus 
are not fully able to utilize the infor- 
mation contained therein. 


In a previous issue of the Review | 
tried to stress that, despite appear- 
ances of arithmetic exactness, financial 
statements are not at all exact. At 
best they represent informed opinion. 
Expert opinion, presumably, but opin- 
ion, nevertheless. With this under- 
stood, a realistic approach to the pur- 
port and import of the statements may 
be undertaken. 


First of all, a “Balance Sheet” is 
called that because it “balances.” That 
is, the total of the assets is equal to 
the total of the liabilities and proprie- 
A more informative title 
might be “Statement of Assets, Liabil- 
ities, and Capital.” For that’s what it 
is. A balance sheet is prepared as of a 
given instant. At that instant the 
statement shows what is owned, less 
what is owed, and the amount left 
over, which is called capital, net 
worth, owner’s equity, partners’ equi- 


tory equity. 


ties, stockholders’ equity, or some 
such designation. A balance sheet 
might be likened to a snapshot. For, 
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in effect, the business stands still at 
that moment and a picture is taken to 


show what it looks like. A snapshot, 
if it is not doctored, reveals all the 
camera sees. The balance sheet is 
supposed to, too, the camera in that 
case being the accountant. That is 
why the balance sheet cannot be 
exact. A well-made camera, operating 
under physical laws, will record the 
light passing through its lens. An ac- 
countant, operating under not too 
well-defined principles 
cannot evaluate exactly all he sees, 


accounting 


nor can any human. 


Besides, much of what must be 
evaluated cannot be seen at all. You 
can see buildings and machinery, but 
you can’t see depreciation. You can 
see customers’ names, but you can’t 
see accounts receivable, only numbers. 
You can see inventories, but you can’t 
see future price rises and declines. 
These must all be estimated. That 
doesn’t alter nor detract from a bal- 
ance sheet’s usefulness, however, be- 





Jim Kluger, specialist in 
dairy accounting, conducts 
his exclusive column in the 
“American Milk Review” each 
month. If you have an ac- 
counting problem or simply 
an accounting question write 
to Mr. Kluger at Kapleau, 
Kluger & Company, 16 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. He'll do his best to give 
you the straight dope. 














cause it doesn’t really matter if minor 
errors show up. The object is to pic- 
ture the business as a going concer 
continuing to operate. The accounting 
principle here followed states that 
cash and receivables should be shown 
at realizable values, inventories and 
other current assets at cost or market 
values, whichever is lower, and the 
so-called fixed assets at cost less depre- 
ciation taken to date. 


The major sections of a_ balance 
sheet are: current assets, investments, 
property, plant and equipment, other 
assets, current liabilities, long-term li- 
abilities, equity capital. Current assets 
are cash and those assets which are 
readily convertible to cash and will be 
in the normal course of business so 
converted. Investments are assets, 
other than those used in day-to-day 
operations, held primarily for income 
producing over the long pull. They 
represent the use of cash otherwise 
unused and unusable in the normal 
operations of the business. Property, 
plant, and equipment are the real es- 
tate, machinery, furniture, etc., used 
productively in the business in its nor- 
mal daily operations. Current liabil- 
ities are those to be paid within an 
arbitrary period, usually within twelve 
months. Long term liabilities are those 
which need not be paid within twelve 
months. Usually, they comprise bonds 
and mortgages payable, long term 
notes and the like. The sum of the 
liabilities, deducted from the sum of 
the assets, yields the net worth, own- 
er’s equity, capital, by whatever name 


(Please Turn to Page 64) 
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LOW COST “Screen Broadcast” SPOT MOVIE ADS 
in Your Local Theatres 


SHOW COLOR MOVIES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 





Get new customers, increase consumption of your products by using 
powerful Spot Movie Ads on the screens of your local movie theatres. 


These tailor-made, talking movie shorts in color show the many uses 





tor Dairy products . . . dramatize their health benefits . . . sell YOUR 


products, YOUR service, YOUR name. Typical scenes are shown at left. 


REACH YOUR BEST PROSPECTS 





} 
Your Spot Movie Ads are shown in theatres you select in your own trad- 
ing area. On the giant screen, they get the undivided attention of the 
minor movie-goers of your community — your best prospects. You'll be sur- 
a ic prised how little this hard-hitting advertising costs. The first 2/3 of the 
cer 
inting | running time of each movie sells what you sell. . . 
that 
shown 
r THE LAST V4 
narket 
d the OF EACH MOVIE 
" YOUR NAME SHOWS YOUR 


nents, 


other YOUR PRODUCT accompanied by a forceful 


rm li- selling talk that you select. 


assets YOUR PHONE NUMBER ' Let us schedule a Movie Ad 


ne | DAIRY NAME... 





h are , 5 

p campaign for you that will 
vill be 

268 $0 really get results! Over 50,- 
assets, 000 local merchants, includ- 
0-day ing hundreds of Dairies, use 
come screen advertising — proof 
They that it pays! We handle all 
rwise details. Get the facts. Use 
ormal coupon below. 

perty, 

al es- 

used 


_ | TURN LOCAL THEATRE CROWDS INTO CUSTOMERS 


in an FoR You! CLIP and MAIL Coupon NOW. 





ve The Screen Broadcast Companies No obligation. 
ose 
wee Motion Picture { umep rum service, we, CONIET [~ 3 
: ; Dept. D-3 ‘ 
term s «8 * ' 2449 Charlotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. : 
of the | Advertising Service Co "y lnc e Please send me more sealeeait on Spot Movie Ads. 
im of Firm : 
own- ° -< ° | Add 
nme | United Film Service, Inc. Pw re 3 
Members of Movie Advertising Bureau t saat mel pe en Cen a ee eR AL aE 3 
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Only One of Them Is Poison!! 


HAVE A PILL — 


— 





“Have a pill,” said 
John Castner,  ex- 
tending a handful of 


intent group of milk 


© truck drivers. “Have 
a pill, only one of 


white, seemingly 
identical’ pills to an 


them is poison!” 

This cryptic scene is being repeated 
many a time across the country as 
John Castner, the Truck Driver of 
1951, travels from town to town in 
the interests of highway safety. Over 
a period of twelve years, Driver Cast- 
ner piloted a number of different 
trucks an almost incredible cistance- 
just under 1 million miles—without a 
single accident! Finally in 1951 he 
received recognition for his enviable 
record by being awarded the title 
“Truck Driver of the Year” from the 
President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence. Since then, when not behind 
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the wheel of his truck still piling up 
accident-free miles, Mr. Castner has 
been guiding others in the ways of 
safety. 


It is his feeling that most truck driv- 
ers know the ways of the road, know 
when they are departing from the 
rules of safe driving, know when they 
are taking a chance. Consequently 
his efforts are directed toward remind- 
ing drivers in as forceful a way as pos- 
sible that they must never stop being 
on the alert, that they must always 
anticipate what could happen, that 
they must always stick zealously to 
the safe and sane, that they must 
never take a chance. Recently he hit 
upon a presentation that points up 
dramatically the risks a driver takes 
when he does take a chance. The 
Castner technique is recommended to 
all those responsible in any way for 
the safety program amongst milk truck 
drivers. 


By ROBERT E. MURRAY 


Castner uses a simple prop in his 
forceful object lesson. It is a drug- 
store bottle from which he pours out 
330 white pills, all identical in size, 
shape and color. These pills, Castner 
explains, represent the chances that a 
milk truck driver can take. Figures 
prove that in 330 chances, the driver 
will get away with it in a total of 300 
times. Nothing at all will happen. So, 
300 of Castner’s 330 pills are merely 
candy pills. 

However, good luck cannot always 
follow the foolish. Guardian angels 
are not always present, so the chance- 
taker is going to get involved in 
trouble sooner or later. In fact, ac- 
cording to Castner analyses, 29 times 
out of that 330 chances, there is going 
to be an accident involving damage to 
property or people. Therefore 29 of 
these pills contain a small amount of 
a drug that will cause the taker to 
have a lively headache for a couple 
of hours, but beyond that they are 
harmless. 

That leaves one pill unaccounted 
for. It contains arsenic, in deadly 
amount. It represents that one chance 
in 330 that is tragic, that one chance 
in 330 that causes somebody’s death. 


“So,” says Castner, in dead earnest 
as he hands the pills about, “does any- 
body want to take a pill? Only one of 
them is poison. Does anybody want 
to take that kind of a chance?” 


Castner finds no takers for his “1-in- 
330” pills. Confronted in this way by 
the facts, drivers are no longer chance 
takers. It is a grim and forceful dem- 
onstration which should convince even 
the most skeptical that no careless 
driver bears a charmed life upon the 
road. He has, figures prove, only one 
chance in 330 to worry about—but 
even as in choosing the pill, he will 
never know till too late just which one 
is loaded with arsenic. 
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SINCE 1918 


Wo il\ii NZ 


FLAME ~ POLISH 


ALA HINA\\\ WS 


WITH LUSTRO-COLOR 


THE DISPLAY CONTAINER 
WITH BETTER RETURNS 


For dependable product protection and 


greater plant profit, go LIBERTY! 


LIBERTY Is Your Best Bottle Buy! 


ONLY THE GLASS CONTAINER PERMITS 
PRODUCT INSPECTION AFTER SEALING 
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Re, 
By 


WASHINGTON 
REPORTER 


H. E. CHRISTIE 








Discriminatory Pricing Schedule 
Employed by Ohio Dairy 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
pany has been charged with 


dairy com- 

use of a discriminatory pricing 
that’s injured small local dairies in 
both Northeastern Indiana and South- 
eastern Michigan, according to a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaint is- 
sued during April. 


According to the complaint, the 
company (Paige Dairy Co.) has been 
underselling locally owned dairies that 
competed with it for grocer and other 
retailer business in various communi- 
ties in these areas. 


Page sold $10 million worth of dairy 
products in 1950 and it was in that 
same year the firm entered the retail 
markets in the nearby states, the com- 
plaint states, selling homogenized milk 
at from 15%c to 17%c a quart. Local 
dairy prices were from 17%c to 18%c 
per quart. Regular milk when sold 
singly in same size cartons sold for 
same price as the competing dairies. 


Reason for the complaint was that 
many retailers the Indiana 
Michigan towns stopped buying milk 
from their local The Ohio 
dairy firm also sold half-gallon con- 
tainers in the towns of the two states 
at prices lower than the single quart 
price for homogenized milk sold by 
the local dairies, making it difficult for 
the local dairies to sell their milk. 


in and 


dairies. 


In order to compete the local dair- 
ies had to buy the half-gallon pack- 
ages of milk from larger dairies at 
some distance from their home base, 
since they did not have adequate 
packaging facilities in their own 
plants. This too reduced their normal 
margin of profit. 


Another discriminatory practice was 
that of selling the Toledo dealers ho- 
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mogenized milk for 19c per quart 
though Indiana and Michigan dealers 
were charged from 15%c to 17%e per 
quart for the same milk. 

FTC’s complaint charged the To- 
ledo firm with violation of section 2(a) 
of Clayton Act as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The company 
was given 20 days to answer the com- 
plaint. Hearing will be held in Toledo 
on May 20. 


Materials Shortages Eased 
Somewhat 


international 
in the remaining eight months of 
1952, the picture of materials for the 
dairy 
to be coming into the clear. While 
that is true for most materials that in 
the past were in a relatively short sup- 
ply situation, it doesn’t apply to the 
nickel that’s used in nickel-bearing 
stainless steels, so essential to the mak- 
ers of dairy equipment. 


Barring further 


crisis 


no 


equipment manufacturers seems 


Nickel is still in a critical state and 
is likely to be in that same condition 
for the balance of this year as well as 
far into 1953. 

Latest materials roundup indicates 
that there’s been some improvement 
in copper supplies but not a sufficient 
easing up to entirely satisfy all the 
supply requirements—this metal too 
will continue in a tight position with 
little no letup in the shortage 
sighted for the balance of this year. 


or 


Zinc supplies aren’t too unfavorable 
and the supply position is expected to 
continue to improve sufficiently to 
meet most restricted requirements and 
to include many others, for the bal- 
ance of ’52. 


Packaging Closures Order 
Amended 
All restrictions were removed from 
the sale, delivery and use of aluminum 


closures and closure liners used by the 
dairy industry in an amendment to the 
NPA order M-26. However, NPA 
still reserves the right to control th 
quantities of these closures and lines 
to manufacturers. But you can now 
expect to get ample supplies of tops 
for milk bottles made of aluminum. 
Previously the order restricted sud 
closures to a 35 per cent of base period 
usage for a number of times, but nov 
the allotment has been upped to 45 
per cent of base as established {o; 
third quarter civilian-type items. 





—w 


Makers of aluminum closures for 
fluid milk particularly, have been af. 
fected by the restrictions of M-26, the 
NPA declared, for they've been denied 
the opportunity of replacing accounts | 
which had discontinued the use of | 
aluminum closures. 


t 
If you stopped using aluminum clos- 
ures or liners when the M-26 order | 
restricting that material originally be- 
came effective, you'll have to continue | 
to use the same type of closures you 
reverted to. | 
' 


Glass Bottles Under OPS 
PS RECENTLY granted the 


glass container makers an in- 
crease of four per cent above 
under the 


those established 


GCPR. 


prices 


Reason for the action was the re- | 
sult of application by the manufactur- | 
ers for an industry earning standards 
review. Under this formula, if an 
industry can show that its current 
earnings have fallen below 85 per cent 
of its earnings during the three best 
years of the period 1946 through 1949, 
it is entitled to higher ceiling prices 
that will reflect such a change in its 
net worth. 


—— 


The action applies to a variety ol 
glass containers including new empty | 
glass containers for use in commercial 
packing, bottling or similar accommo- 
dation of products such as, but not 
limited to, foods, drugs, chemicals, 
and many other items.” 


Feed Grain Regulations 

Some changes have been effected i 
the OPS ceiling prices of several types 
of livestock feed grains. The price 0 
soybean meal was increased $7 a ton 
by OPS “to reflect more closely the 
historical relationship between price 
for this product and competing feeds. 
the OPS pointed out. Instead of pay” 
ing the former price of $74 per t! 
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«wem) Give your customers a choice...in Continental containers! 


mmercial | 

xccommo- People buy more cottage cheese when they’re the cups designed with extra sidewall 
, but - offered a variety of types from which to strength and horizontal flexibility forjam-free 
hemicsls, choose. And new varieties are so easy to filling and lasting good looks. Use trans- 
create by adding fruits, vegetables or pre- parent Monopane lids to sell new combina- 
ons pared mixes. For best results, pack your tions on sight. Ask your distributor about 
-ffected in cottage cheese in colorful Continental cups; Continental cups. You'll be glad you did. 
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BUTTER 


TODAY'S M 


LOSS | R 
WITHIN A DAY OR TWO 


- AN \NNER. WRAP 
PT PERFECTLY 
UNDER. THE & SAME LIGHT TESTS 









LIGHT vesteors TE FLAVOR oF 


RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA SHOWS THAT THE 
1GHT F FROM MODERN 


Surter PACKAGED IN A PARAFFINED 
CARTON 


'\ CLES GA.— 
OPERA 


PRIZE JERSE , FOUN 
CAUSE FoR THE INTERNAL DISTURBANCE 


a4 — = OF WIRE FROM ONE TO FOUR INCHES LONG 


FOUR NAI. 


TWO ROCKS AND ONE we> OF UNIDENTIFIED 
METAL. 


ONE PENNY, 
BOSSY IS NOW DOING FINE 
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Two WIRE NAL — 
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it will now cost $81 a ton f.o.b. De- 
catur, Illinois. That’s the new ceiling 
price processors may charge for bulk 
quantities of soybean meal, and the 
order has been in effect since April 
23, 1952. 

The new price is based on price 
relationship of soybean meal to corn, 
which, the OPS said, represents 60 
per cent of all feed concentrates fed 
to livestock in the United States. It 
also reflects that parity price increase 
for corn which rose from $1.71 to 
$1.78 per bushel. 

Wholesalers and retailers, jobbers, 
and car door sellers must keep their 
ceiling prices supplier’s price on a sale 
plus the customary dollars-and-cents 
markup. The amendment continues 
differentials for sacking, 
and _ pellets, 


sized cake 


hulls, 


soybean sovbean 
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and 


packaging, location, 
for deliveries in smaller quantities. 


meal feed, 


At the same time Brewers’ and Malt 
Feed Producers were asking OPS for 
new ceilings for the grains they use in 
making livestock feeds because they 
are now out of line with prices of other 
competing feed products. Other grain 
feeds rose in price while theirs re- 
mained frozen to the GCOR level, was 
the reason given for re questing the 


hike. 


OPS Enforcement Adopts New 
Information Policy 


You'll no longer come under the 
category of a protected unintentional 
violator should you violate price ceil- 
ings after May 1, even though you 
make a settlement with OPS and agree 


to repay overcharges. Any dairy pro- 


cessors who are selling any produc 
that are governed by ceiling prices, i 
found to be in violation even thoug 
unintentionally, will find that their 
names and cases will be made ayajl 
able to newsmen and the public, 


OPS believes that everyone has hg 
sufficient time to learn the full meap. 
ing of the Defense Production Act an 
to study regulations that apply to they 
individually. 





New Policy will apply only to vio. 
lations occurring after May 1, 1959 


Retail Food Price Index 

HILE there was an increase of 

0.7 per cent in the retail food 

price index during the first two 
weeks in April on some products, dain 
products declined 1.1 per cent, gro- 
cery milk dropped about two per cent 
and delivered fell one per cent. 


The index estimate 229.8 (1935-39 
= 100 for mid-April was 
based on a survey of eight cities. |t 
was one per cent above the previous 
month and 13 per cent over the June 
15, 1950, pre-Korean level. 

Average price for fresh delivered 
milk was 23.8 cents while the fresh 
grocery milk price averaged 22.3c per 
quart. 


average), 


Milk Bottle Closures 

Milk bottle closures shipped during 
February totaled 1,165 million units 
compared with 1,259 million in Jan- 
uary and 1,333 million units for Feb. 
1951. The first two months of 1952 
shipments of 2,424 million units fell 
14 per cent below the 1951 total for 
the same period. 





Paper closures accounted for 767 
million units or 66 per cent of the 
shipments for February. Aluminum 
and other types totaled 371,244 mil- 
lion units. 


PHS Officer to Point Four Duty 


Abraham W. Fuchs, chief of the 
milk and food branch, U. S. Public 
Health Service, FSA, senior sanitary 
engineer for that agency has been sent 
to Israel to serve with a Point Four 
Mission there as director of sanitation. 

Mr. Fuchs, since 1916, has special 
ized in studies of stream pollution, 
treatment of industrial wastes and ma- 
larial control demonstrations and sur- 
Mississippi, North Carolina 
and Tennessee. 


veys in 


In the late 1920's he organized @ 
(Please Turn to Page 82) 
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when you keep ‘em drinking chocolate milk through vacations 


ne, 1952 


More and more school children are enjoying chocolate 
milk as part of a regular nutrition program. So don’t 
neglect this important market — keep ‘em sold by going 
after this important market through vacation time. And 
get set with sales-proven, taste-proven Johnston full- 
flavored chocolate powder. A remarkable product cap- 
able of producing an equally fine product with fresh or 
reconstituted milk. And don’t forget — your Johnston 
representative has merchandising plans that will get 
your chocolate milk sales off to a flying start and keep 
em winging. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


° Hillside, New Jersey 
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To please the varying needs and preferences 
of all your customers, Owens-Illinois makes 
all popular sizes, shapes and styles of glass 
dairy containers. Shown here is the Handi- 
Square line. 
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ELIVERING THE GOODS—when and where you want DURAGLAS DAIRY CONTAINERS 
PASS ALL 10 TESTS 


1. True economy 


m—is no trick for the nation-wide supply organiza- 
n of Owens-Illinois. 


aay 


‘Inor near every principal city there is a fully staffed 2. Positive protection of flavor 


sch office to service your order promptly and effi- | %- Accurate capacity 
aly-either direct or through your local jobber. 4. Lustrous transparency 


; , 5. Uniform quality 
Quick delivery from conveniently located plants is 


f th neta sii ' _ 6. Improved by research 
tone or the many reasons it pays you to use uragias | 7. Sunahie Applied ree Lettering 


tainers for all your dai roducts. 
7 nia ih eames 8. Full, complete line 


= "<2 FE 


Why not call your local Owens-Illinois office now for | 9. Visible inventory 
details? _ 10. Readily available 





FOR ALL YOUR CONTAINER NEEDS, SPECIFY 
2as DAIRY CONTAINERS 


“Romombov ia 
ae a" = * 


Only GLASS containers give 3 
you lustrous transparency, 
positive flavor protection 

and true economy. 


ee Wea Se Mae a 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 





Oblong Handi-Square Tall Squat 
Two-Quart Quart Half-Pint Half-Pint 








ILK PLANTS in the 
Colorado area have emerged 
with a brand new and bumper 

crop of merchandising maneuvers well 


Denver, 


calculated to stimulate milk and as- 
sociated dairy product sales. Here are 
just a few items on the agenda. 


Brookridge Dairy of Denver, Colo- 
rado is issuing a calendar in monthly 
Brookridge is presenting a 
colored postcard photo-calendar each 


segments. 
month. Each postcard contains on 
one side a photograph of a regional 
farm scene snapped by a commercial 
photographer. On the 
are the days of the month with holi- 
Regional farm 
scenes please the customers and of 
course the owners of the farms in- 
volved enjoy seeing their farm as “pin- 
up calendar” scene of the month. Each 
postcard calendar is passed out by 
routemen and is also available at local 
groceries and handling 


reverse side 


days circled in red. 


restaurants 
Brookridge products. 


Brookridge, moreover, has arranged 
to present each month of the calendar 
year a special display at a different 
local and regional bank. Each month, 
either in a bank window or bank 
lobby, Brookridge has a display of 
photographs showing the interior of 
their dairy. For good measure, there 
are photographs of Brookridge employ- 
ees and management. Each month’s 
display entirely different 
photographs so that those who hap- 
pen to wander into several banks dur- 
ing the course of the calendar year see 
all new photographic display ele- 
ments. According to Brookridge Dairy 
people, banks are most receptive to 
informative and educational displays 
of this nature. 


contains 


Brookridge cooperates with twelve 
distinctly different banking institutions 
over a radius of twenty-five miles, in- 
cluding a number of suburban bank- 
ing concerns. Interspersed between 
these monthly banking exhibits, Brook- 
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DENVER FIRMS ADOPT VARIED 
PROMOTIONAL PROGRAMS 


By R. C. HANNON 


WAUSAU 





ridge circulates displays to all ele- 
mentary grade, junior high and high 
schools for placement somewhere on 
the school scene. The display of the 
month circulates in a bank the initial 
week or ten days and is then routed 
to schools in the neighborhood for dis- 
play purposes. Schools are interested 
in educational material of this nature, 
and Brookridge finds that a combina- 
tion of educational and banking dis- 
plays are well worth while. 


Carlson Frink, likewise of Denver, 
makes it a point to issue, around the 
first of each month, a mimeographed 
“Food Budget Blank.” This is a mime- 
ographed sheet with space for the 
housewife to write in the 
weekly expenditures for meats, vege- 
tables, bakestuffs, and of course 
plenty of MILK. In this way the 
housewife can calculate her weekly 
food budget with ease. Routemen dis- 
pense these forms and with them a 
companion letter from Carlson Frink 
outlining minimum amounts of milk 
consumption for boys and girls from 


average 



































“HERE'S ONE OF YOUR BOTTLES. | 
THOUGHT YOU MIGHT LIKE SOME OF 
MY DILL PICKLES!” 





crib to college and grownups from 
twenty to a hundred. These facts and 
figures are based on life insurance and 
medical data furnished, and make a 
highly intriguing bit of information 
for the housewife. 


Carlson Frink finds that this mimeo- 
graphed milk consumption form is 
more interesting because it also con- 
tains a height and weight table show- 
ing exactly what children and grown- 
ups of various heights should weigh. 
The combination of this table plus 
milk consumption statistics makes this 
sheet worth its weight in gold as a 
companion item to the “Food Budget 
Blank.” 

Evalona Dairy, Denver 
firm is accenting the fact that milk 
makes sports participation infinitely 
more pleasurable and possible. Capi- 
talizing on the fact that nine out of 
ten women participate in such widely 
diversified sports as skiing, skating, 


another 


bowling, archery, swimming and even 
horseshoe pitching, the company is- 
sues a “Sports Calendar” each month. 
This is a two-page affair listing places 
to bowl, ski, skate, in fact all sport 
events scheduled for 
and children. 


men, women, 


Every organization and promoter 
from the YMCA and YWCA to pri- 
vately owned bowling and billiard es- 
tablishments are asked to submit news 
notes for inclusion in the monthly 
Sports Calendar. City recreational 
authorities also add their material to 
make the sporting newsletter-calendar 
as authentic and truly helpful as pos- 
sible. 

These monthly sporting calendars 
are available from all Evalona route- 
men. They are also placed in restau- 
rants, groceries and other shops fea- 
turing Evalona Dairy products. 


This dairy products plant has dis- 
covered that sports are a common de- 
members of the 


nominator among 


community. 
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OUR COTTAGE CHEESE }}| OUTSELL US 
Is MUCH BETTER MONTH AFTER | | ARE EATING ae 
THAN THEIRS MONTH COTTAGE CHEESE % 


CUSTOMERS 








and then he called the Sealright man! 
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NEW COTTAGE CHEESE AD 
PROMOTION NOW AVAILABLE 


.In addition to Cottage Cheese 
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A package and a promotion for every dairy need 
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COTTAGE CHEESE “NESTYLES” “> 









recipe booklets, the Sealright 
program provides colorful 
counter displays and other 
sales helps. Write today for 
samples and information, 
Sealright Merchandising De- 
partment, Fulton, New York. 











The distinctive shape and 
appearance of the heavy- 
waxed “Nestyle” is a 
sure-fire cottage cheese 
sales accelerator. 











Oswego Falls Corp.—Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kan.; Sealright Pacific, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Canadian Sealright Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Can. 
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Here Are Some Slogans That Sell 
Dairy Products — 


O MATTER how good our dairy 
products are or how superior 


they may be to competition, we 


must sell that idea to our customers 
and prospective customers. 

Slogans accomplish this purpose ef- 
they 
stick in peoples’ minds. Their brevity 
often puts over a big idea in a small 
number of words. 


fectively. Cleverly composed, 


In paragraphs to follow are many 
selling slogans and sentences used by 
dairy firms throughout the country. 
All effectively work to build business 
for these firms. The ideas these well- 
chosen words present sell these prod- 
ucts . . . stick in peoples’ minds and 
keep our regular customers sold on our 
business and its products. 


“Babies Choice”—Coss, Dixon, IIl. 
“Defend Your Health With —” 
Bros., Dixon. 
“The Milk with the Natural Flavor” 
Oakland Farms, Dubuque, Iowa. 
“Better Milk in a Better Bottle” 
Reed Bros., Memphis. 


Lawton 


“Our Drivers Stop Everywhere”- 
Cherokee, Louisville, Ky. 

“Safeguarded from Pail to Palate”- 
Fenleys, Louisville. 

“We Can Deliver a Complete Line 
to Your Door”—Model, Louisville. 


Processed and Bottled in the Coun- 
try Where Cleanliness Prevails”—Lo- 
gans, Alton, IIl. 

“The Aristocrat of 
Star, Fargo, N. D. 

“Tll Say It Tastes Better”—Garden 
City, Missoula, Mont. 


Milk”—North 


“Quality You Can Taste”—Dairy- 
land, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

“Terrace Park Quality Is Your 
Economy’ —Sioux Falls, §. D. 

“Our Driver Passes Your Door” 


Lakeside, Sioux Falls. 


“For Quality You Can Taste”—An- 
derson-Erickson, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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“Milk for the 
Columbus, Ga. 


Kiddies —Kinnett, 


“Our Chain of Protection Is Com- 
plete”—Illinois, Davenport, Iowa. 

“Davenport’s Finest’—Model, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

“Always Open for Inspection”— 
Wyanet, Davenport. 

“A Bigger Quart in Every Bottle”— 
Ponce de Leon, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Arden Fine Dairy 
Good—and Good for 
Farms, Seattle, Wash. 

“With That Fresh from the Farm 
Flavor’—Alpine, Seattle. 
Drop”—Helsin, 


Products Are 
You”—Arden 


“Cream in Every 
New Britain, Conn. 

“Better Milk from Local Farms”- 
Johnson’s, Berlin, Conn. 

“The Purest Kind—and so Delicious” 
—White House, Burlington, Iowa. 


“For Added Health” — Gustafson, 
Burlington. 

“When You Think of Milk Think 
of—” —Sunshine, Burlington. 


“Our Delivery 
Prompt”—Adair, Champaign, III. 

“Our Homogenized Milk Is Making 
New Friends Every Day’—Urbana, 
Champaign, III. 

“Cleanliness Our Motto”—McClain, 
Gadsden, Ala. 

“There’s Cream in Every Drop”— 
Farm Fields, Chattanooga. 


Service Is Always 


“You Can Whip Our Cream but 
You Can’t Beat Our Milk”—Grant-Pat- 
ten, Chattanooga. 

“This Is It—None Better’—Portland, 
Portland, Ore. 

“Our Board of 
Health”—Community, Portland. 

“Let This Label Protect Your Table” 
—Ideal, Portland. 


References—City 


“Your Family Deserves Wichita’s 
Quality’”—Steffens, Wichita, Kans. 

“For Fine Dairy Products”—Roe- 
mer, New Orleans, La. 


‘em On for Size 


“Health for His Highness and the 
Whole Family’—Golden Seal, Ney 
Orleans. 

“Everything from the Milkman”’- 
Blochowaik, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

“If It’s Borden’s, It’s Got to Be 
Good”—Borden, Milwaukee. 


“A Trial Will Convince You”- 
Gehls, Milwaukee. 
“Your Headquarters for Fresher, 


Richer Dairy Products”—Cabells, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

“Your Best Food at Its Best’—Ten- 
nessee, Dallas. 

“Reach for Richness”—DeCoursey, 
Oklahoma City. 

“Today's Milk 
Oklahoma City. 

“Extra Care Makes it Extra Good”- 
Sanitary, Houston, Tex. 

“The Four-Way Doorway to Health” 
—Phenix, Houston. 


Today’—Townleys 


“Diligence for Freshness, Purity and 
Flavor’—Sartartia, Houston. 

“It’s Smart to Drink Milk”’—Fore- 
most, Fort Worth, Tex. 

“You Never Outgrow the Need for 
Milk”—Stripling, Fort Worth. 

“It’s Sure Good” 
Fort Worth. 

“For the Health of Babies as Well 
as Adults”—Kellys, Beaumont, Texas. 

“It’s Deliciously Different”—Clover- 
lake, Lubbock, Tex. 

“If It Isn't Good It Isn’t—” —Glen- 
cliffs, Tulsa, Okla. 

“Vitamin-Rich . . . Builds Day-Long 
Energy’ —Foremost, Shreveport, La. 

“The First Food in Your Home’- 
Jersey Gold, Shreveport. 
Health”—City 


Vandervoorts, 


“Guard Your Park, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

“Quality You Can Taste”—Pleasant 
View, Pueblo. 

“Laboratory Controlled” — Meadow 
Gold, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Please Turn to Page 103) 
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symbol of Quality ‘ ’ : 


In 1879, when Thomas A. Edison invented the incandes- 
cent lamp, he not only brought light into the world, but 
with it, changed the egg-buying habits of discriminating 
housewives. In those days, when eggs were candled, the 
proximity of the egg to the flame left a small carbon ring on 
the egg. Housewives, recognizing the carbon ring as a sym- 





bol of quality, sought eggs with this distinguishing mark. 


Today, eggs are “‘candled”’ with a specially designed 


Lm 


lamp which at a glance enables the egg candler to ac- 
curately determine the quality. The egg carton has re- 
placed the carbon ring as a symbol of quality. The dis- 
criminating housewife instinctively reaches for eggs 
packed in a Self-Locking Carton, recognizing in this 
package a product long associated with egg packers of 
established reputation. Like grandma, she, too, looks 





for the symbol of quality... and buys with confidence. 
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SELF-LOCKING CARTON DIVISION « Shellmar Products Corporation * 585 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11 
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Conference Studies Milk Supply in Case 
of Bomb Attack 


Emergency Measures Outlined at London Meeting on 
Food Aspect of Civil Defense —Bulk Delivery Considered 





Se ot 3 


Bombs or no bombs, war or no war, folks still have to eat. How to distribute food 
especially milk, was the subject of extensive discussion at the Joint United States-United 
Kingdom Conference on Food Aspects of Civil Defense. 


F AN A-BOMB ATTACK should 

be launched on any one of a dozen 

American cities, distribution facili- 
ties which feed milk—the most im- 
portant food element during a civil 
disaster — to the urban population 
would be seriously damaged, if not 
entirely destroyed. 


Plans for putting milk distribution 
facilities back on their feet during 
the emergency period were revealed 
in a report to the joint United States- 
United Kingdom Conference on Food 
Aspects of Civil Defense in London 
last December. The report was made 
to the Conference by Gordon McCal- 
lum and John D. Faulkner, repre- 
sentatives of the United States Public 
Health Service. 


In civil defense planning for dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs in a disaster 
area, the report says, the nutritional 
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need of special groups for milk must 
Infants, 
children and pregnant mothers, spec- 
ial dietary cases and the injured all 
will require milk in some form. 


be given special attention. 


Food supply plans should provide 
for the distribution of pasteurized 
milk directly from emergency process- 
ing plants to mass feeding centers, 
other communal kitchens, evacuation 
points, medical facilities and to stores. 
In the immediate post-disaster period, 
it is likely that the establishment of 
emergency milk distribution centers 
will also be required. 


Plans should provide for the use of 
existing milk industry automotive 
equipment for distribution purposes. 
If a sufficient number of milk trucks 
are not available, other vehicles should 
be requisitioned and used solely for 


this purpose. During delivery, milk 


should be iced or otherwise main. 
tained at a temperature of 50° Fah. 
renheit or below. 


It is possible in the immediate post. 
disaster period pasteurized milk will 
be delivered in bulk rather than jn 
individual containers, as is customary 
in the United States. Special attention 
then, must be given to the storage, 
handling and serving of bulk milk to 
prevent contamination. Milk stored 
at mass feeding centers, other feed- 
ing establishments, and at emergency 
milk distribution stations must also 
be kept refrigerated. 

In the process of distribution of 
milk during a civil disaster, where and 
how to get drinking and eating uten- 
sils becomes a problem of formidable 
Even though dishes and 
glasses are available, in most cases 
water and utility facilities will have 
been rendered useless, making dish- 


proportion. 


washing and sterilization impossible. 


American industry on its own in- 
itiative has contributed much to the 
solution of this problem. A program 
of stockpiling more than 25,000,000 
paper cups and containers in twenty 
presumptive target areas throughout 
the United States was described to 
the London Conference by Homer N. 
Calver, secretary of the Public Health 
Committee of the Paper Cup and Con- 
tainer Institute. The program makes 
immediately available millions of sin- 
gle service paper cups and containers 
to stricken areas. 


If Supply Is Cut Off 


A portion of the raw milk supply 
of a number of our likely target area 
cities is produced in distant milksheds 
which extend into several states. This 
milk is shipped by both rail and tank 
trucks to cities for pasteurization. It 
is possible that an attack on a majo! 
transportation center, or simultaneous 
attacks on several large cities, could 
disrupt the nation’s transportation to 
such an extent that a large portion of 

(Please Turn to Page 103) 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


Specialists in Dairy 


Cleaning Products 





Three Wyandotte products help 


cul your dairy sanitation costs! 


mong WYANDOTTE’s complete 
[XL line of dairy cleaning products, 
you're sure to find a cleaner for 
every sanitation problem in your 
lant. 
(1) KELVAR (neutral) 

Take Ketvar, for instance: a neu- 
tral, well-balanced cleaner that dis- 
solves and rinses quickly, cleans 
thoroughly. Highly concentrated, 
KeLvaR saves you money, too! 


(2) G.L.X. (alkaline) 
Wranportre G.L.X.*, a soapless, 
sudsing equipment 
cleaner, combines al- 
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kalies with a special surface-active 
agent to give you maximum effi- 
ciency . . . leaves stainless steel 
and other surfaces bright, clean, 
and sparkling! 


(3) SERVAC (acid) 
Servac, Wyandotte’s new acid 
cleaner, is put up in gallon jugs 
for inventory control and use 
control, and for greater ease in 
handling, measuring, and stor- 
ing. ServAc penetrates and softens 
solids, removes and _ prevents 
milkstone safely! 


Let Wyandotte’s 50 years of suc- 


cessful service in the field of dairy- 
plant sanitation help you do a 
more efficient, more economical job 
in your plant. Call your Wyandotte 
representative today. Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte. 
Mich.; also Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


wee uy 6 rar 


CHEMICALS 


Helpful service representatives in 138 cities 
in the United States and Canada 


yandotte 


Largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning products for business and industry 
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Leucocytes in Milk 


QUESTION—We have installed 
a new type clarifier and we are 


having trouble with leucocytes. 
What would you consider a safe 
margin of leucocytes in homogen- 
ized milk? 

Is there any set percentage of 
leucocytes that a clarifier should 
take out of milk? 

We would appreciate your an- 
swer about this problem. 

R. D., Rhode Island. 

ANSWER-—Authorities differ greatly 
on what is to be considered an accept- 
able leucocyte count in milk. From 
200,000 to 500,000 leucocytes per ml 
is the usual figure for normal milk, but 
the higher of these figures is probably 
in error. 

The amount of mastitic infection in 
cows has not been properly appreci- 
ated by sanitarians until very recently. 
knowledge indicates _ that 
about one cow in four of the entire 


Present 


cow population has clinical mastitis in 
It seems probable that 
previous surveys on “normal” milk did 
not take this into account and that 
really normal milk contains consider- 


some form. 


ably less than one-half million leuco- 
cytes per ml. 


The presence of abnormally large 
numbers of leucocytes in milk is in- 
dicative of disturbance in the mam- 
mary gland, either through disease, 
injury, or in some cases extremely pro- 
longed lactation. 

When milk is homogenized, the 
cells become unstable and settle to 
form a gray sludge so that it becomes 
necessary to clarify the milk. 
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To our knowledge, there are no 
health department regulations on the 
number of leucocytes permissible in 
milk, and we have no data on the 
percentage of leucocytes which a 
clarifier should remove. 


In any event a clarifier to be satis- 
factory for use in a dairy plant should 
remove enough leucocytes so that 
there is no visible sediment in the 
bottle. There is no set percentage of 
leucocytes that a clarifier should 
remove. 


It is imperative that the machine 
be properly installed and operated so 
that maximum efficiency is attained. 
Feeding the machine at too high a 
rate will affect its efficiency and it 
must be remembered that unless it is 
a special desludging model, the clar- 
ifier has a limited capacity for ex- 
traneous matter. Prolonged runs of 
norma! milk or much shorter runs of 
extremely dirty milk will produce 
enough slime to cause _ inefficiency. 
You may find it necessary to clean 
the bowl during the run. 


The Yeast and Mold Count of Butter 


QUESTION—One of our custom- 
ers who buys a large quantity of 
butter from us during the flush 
season recently asked what the 
yeast and mold count of our butter 
is. We know how to run ordinary 
bacterial counts but have never 
had any experience with yeast and 
mold counts. Can these be run in 
our laboratory that is set up to 
make plate counts of bacteria, and 
what equipment is necessary? 


E. T. Y., Pennsylvania. 


RY PROBLEM 


ANSWER-—The operation of mak. 
ing a yeast and mold count on butter 
is similar in principle to the standard 
plate count for bacteria. In making 
the yeast and mold count, potato. 
extract-dextrose agar is used instead 
of the ordinary skim-milk agar used 
for bacterial counts. This potato agar 
is acidified just before use to prevent 
bacteria from growing. Yeast and 
molds are acid tolerant and grow, 
forming colonies that can be counted. 
The method can be used on cottage 
cheese, starters, cultured buttermilk. 
etc. 

Potato-dextrose agar may be pur- 
chased from the Difco Company of 
Detroit, Michigan. If it is not acid- 
ified, melt it just before use and cool 
to 45°C. Adjust the pH to 3.5 + 0.1 
by adding 10 per cent tartaric acid 
solution that has been sterilized in 
the autoclave at 15 pounds pressure 
for 10 minutes. Do not try to keep or 
remelt agar that has been acidified 
and allowed to solidify. 


In making the count, the butter 
should be placed in a sterile jar by 
means of a trier or spatula that has 
been sterilized previously. Place the 
sample jar and the 99 ml dilution 
bottles in a water bath at 113°F. 
Shake the jar while it warms in order 
to melt the product quickly. The 
sample should be melted within 15 
minutes. 


Transfer 11 ml of the sample to a 
warm 99 ml dilution blank. Shake vig- 
orously 25 times and transfer 5 ml to 
a petri dish for a 1 to 2 dilution, one 
ml to a second dish for the 1 to 10 
dilution, and one-tenth ml to a third 
dish for a 1 to 100 dilution. Dilutions 
may be modified as required. 


Pour about 15 ml of melted acid- 
ified agar into each dish, rotate to 
mix, and allow to harden. Incubate 
in an inverted position at 70° to 
77°F. for 4 to 5 days. Count the 
colonies and multiply by the dilution 
to obtain the yeast and mold count of 
your product. A count of 50 or less 
per ml is usually cunsidered satisfac- 
tory; 51 to 100, fair; 101 to 500, poor; 
and over 500, very poor. 
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“4 Gree Ts 
This NEW Rice & Adams 2 tank, 6 cans-per-minute Straightline Can 
ie | Washer — only 10'-514" long — provides exactly the same sequence of treat- 
= ad ments — pre-rinse, wash, rinse, sterilize rinse, steam, drying— as the largest 
ilution | Rice & Adams Can Washers. 
13°F. In every respect it conforms to Rice & Adams high standard of engineer- 

2 -/ ing, construction and performance — qualities which for over 50 years have 
order earned for Rice & Adams Can Washers their reputation for top efficiency, 
The long life and economical operation. 
Check these advantages feature-by-feature : 
@ Pre-rinses cans and covers 
@ Pump pressure washes inside and outside of cans and covers 
@ Rising Jet delivers 100% direct pump pressure wash inside cans 
: @ Re-circulated rinse inside and outside cans and inside covers 
uel @ Sterile rinses inside and outside of cans and covers 
ml to @ Drying cans and covers with hot air 
@ 180 gallons per minute wash pump 
@ Cans automatically inverted and covers automatically placed on cans 
to 10 @ Overall length only 10’-544’. 
third Rice & Adams 10’-512” Milk Can Washer is too BIG a story to tell on this 
utions page so fill in and mail coupon below TODAY for fully-illustrated catalog. 
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HERE HAS BEEN a consistent 


trend in the last ten years toward 


reducing the average work week 
in the milk industry and, at the same 
time, meeting rising living costs with 
higher pay rates. 


One of the necessary results of this 
two-way pressure on labor costs has 
been a reduction in number of deliv- 
eries per customer and an increase in 
the units-per-stop delivered, whether 
Since the labor 
cost per unit is higher for retail than 


retail or wholesale. 


for wholesale customers, the reduc- 
tion in frequency of home deliveries 


has been more pronounced. 


A big majority of retail customers 
has accepted Every-Other-Day (EOD) 
as a substitute for daily deliveries. 
There is a constant increase in the 
last three years in percentage of retail 
customers 3-days-a-week, 
“No-Sunday” deliveries as their milk- 


accepting 


man’s schedule. 


Surprisingly enough, the routemen 
like to get their Sundays off so much 
that it is rare to find them voting to 
return to Sunday deliveries once the 
“No-Sunday” operation is well estab 
lished. 


Well over 200 cities can be listed 
in which “No-Sunday” home delivery 
plans are now in effect. Milk dealers 
and unions are considering adoption 
of such plans in several important 
areas this year. The demands of em- 
ployees for more days off or shorter 
work weeks, without reduction in 
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“take home” pay, bring an impact of 
higher costs on retail deliveries that 
is estimated at from Xe to l%e per 
quart, depending upon local condi- 
tions. 


The cost of reducing the work week 
for route and plant employees from a 
a five-day week falls in the 
ratio of 3 or 4 to ] 


six- to 
for retail units 
compared to wholesale units, depend- 
ing somewhat on the size of loads, 


percentage of small or large units, 
etc. This means that retail distribu- 
tion must therefore find the extra cost 
from higher resale prices or greatly 
increased efficiency of operation, or a 
combination of these two means of 
recovery. How this is accomplished 
can make a big difference in prices 
between home and store milk, with 
a resultant loss or holding of home 
delivery customers. Employees have 
a big stake in the proper adjustments 
from which they benefit so materially, 
and this stake carries with it corre- 
sponding responsibilities. 


Union leaders in several large cities, 
especially in New York and Chicago, 
have been opposing less frequent de- 
liveries because they claim the mem- 
bership is reduced. The “No-Sunday” 
systems do not add routemen such as 
is required by dealers who operate 
7 days a week with a five-day work 
week. 

These big city union leaders also 
claim that with EOD the men can 
get two consecutive days off a week, 
even if in rotation. 


Employee Relations 
a Monthly Feature 
By PAUL POTTER 


i 


The higher labor cost, however. 
forces retail prices higher and widens 
the difference between doorstep and 
Literally hun- 
dreds of retail routes have been taken 
off the steets of New York and Chi- 


cago in recent months, due to this 


store consumer prices. 


price and cost relationship working 
against home delivery. 


It is a sad commentary that some 
union officers will insist on their mem- 
bers working on Sundays, when the 
There is 
a difference of opinion on this be 


leaders themselves do not. 
tween union leaders just as there is 
among dealers, as to which system 
is best in preserving home delivery 
Market conditions vary by cities and 
by custom so that no formula can be 
applied to all. Each community finds 
its own answers, even if they dont 
satisfy everyone. 


milk 


union in 


Established 
IBTeamsters 


dealers and the 
Akron, Ohio, 
faced for a long time by competition 
from a non-union operator who sold 
milk through stations in gallons, have 
entered into a new agreement effec- 
tive in January, this year. The retail 
routemen deliver two routes on alter- 
nate weekdays, and have cut out all 
Sunday deliveries. The routemen will 
get 40 weckdays off annually in addi- 
tion to Sundays, or 92 days off plus 
vacations. 


Each route swingman relieves 6 


routes, and in each group of 7 men 


(Please Turn to Page 102) 
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Economical, sanitary United Steel Paper Bottle Cases are quickly filled from a battery of Ex-Cello Pure-Pak 
Milk Packaging Machines (including half gallon equipment at the Coble plant in Lexington, North Carolina. 

some 


mem- 


a 
| united steel cases cut costs 


iis be- 
nere 1S 
system 
ey Economy is the main reason why dairymen in all parts of the 
es and United States, and abroad, prefer United Steel and Wire Milk 
can be ; we -_ Cases. With United Cases you get savings in initial and re- 
y finds ro eo. YO gC. ‘ placement costs . . . in cooling time .. . in floor space . . . in 
don't ae , storage and handling costs . . . and, last but not least, in clean- 
ing time. (A quick scalding is all they need . . . they dry 

nd the ! ie quicker, never rot because they can’t hold moisture.) 
Ohio, ; f 


~ And with United Cases you’re assured of sanitation . . . be- 
petition 


cause they have no crevices where bacteria can hide . . . no 
e. be place for refuse to cling. So, whether you use round or square 
. die glass bottles or paper cartons, there’s a United Case designed 
e retail 5 | \ to fit your needs . . . designed to give you sanitation and 
n alter- economy too!! For complete information write Dept. MC 
out all today! 
1en will 


in addi- (69 
off plus 


ieves 6 
7 men 
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Stimson—FPG 


Man, but that stuff is good! Nothing like a dash of cod liver 
oil to give a bottle of warm milk some body. Just feed us and 
fan us mister, that’s all we ask. 


LIONS ‘'N TIGERS 





Ravenna—World-Telegram Sun 
It ain’t that I’m anxious, it’s just that the durn brew is so good. 
? The man takes a little butter and some warm milk and then — 
well, just Hold That Tiger. Wow! 


Ewing Galloway 


Some folks eats wit a knife an’ some folks eats wit a fork. 
Poisonally | likes a spoon. Thing is you gotta concentrate, 
You gotta keep yer mind on yer woik. 


'N EV’RYTHING 


Take some warm milk, add a little 
butter, and you've got a dish fit for a 


Cuclusive 
fealihe 


tiger. Tiger cubs, like other babies in 
the animal kingdom, thrive on their daily 
dollop of nature’s most nearly perfect 
food. The mammys and the daddys may 
growl and roar when the man with the 
red meat comes around, but the young 
fry, they'll take milk, thank you, and make it warm, Mr. 
Keeper, make it warm. 

The babies in the zoo or circus menagerie are just 
as finicky about their food as any of their two-legged 
That little old tiger cub, he’s just got 
to have butter in his milk. Young mister lion places great 
store by a slug of cod liver oil in his toddy. Chimpanzees 


contemporaries. 


like a raw egg or two while the bear cubs are partial to a 
dash of corn syrup. 

Three cupfuls of evaporated milk mixed with fish 
and oil keeps year-old Walrus, Jr., a happy baby-all 
500 lbs. of him. 


The anteater prefers milk to ants, when it’s mixed 
with ground meat. 


Most animal babies have a real love for rich, warm 

milk. Unfortunately when they begin going out 
with the boys, they leave their milk drinking days behind 
and pass abruptly into the red meat and hay stage. Cou- 


cow's 


gars, pumas, wolves, foxes and other feral cats and dogs 
outgrow their need and liking for milk. Bears, apes and 
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Steinmetz—FPG 

Why shore, friend. I’m very fond of milk, very fond of milk, 

indeed. S‘matter of fact I’ve got a bottle of the beverage in 
this here paper bag. Puts hair on your chest y’know. 


a fork. 
ontrete. Cauvin—FPG 


Hey who let this character in? This is milk story, bub. 
What’sa idea drinking water? Furthermore, why don’cha 
get the seat of yer pants fixed? 


G anteaters are exceptions. Many a shaggy patriarch is 


a great hand for a glass of milk. Gorillas howl for it. 


Vaudeville and circus acts capitalize on this chat 

acteristic of the bear and the ape. At the St. Louis zoo 

a little there is a celebrated chimpanzee who lays the customers 

it for a __ in the aisle with his eating antics. Dressed up in bib and 

tucker, he sits at a table and eats from a dish, using a 
spoon. He finishes his 


abies in 
sir daily 

‘ Get away frum me, boys. you bother me. 
perfect . Cain‘t you see I’m busy? When the man says 
lvs mav ful of milk. “Milk” 1 got no time for foolin’ around. 
’ ; Oh brother, this is so-o-0-0 good. 


meal by drinking a cup- 


vith the Occasionally a polar 
> young bear, the most dangerous 
rm, Mr. of all animals to train, will 
allow his fondness for milk 
to overcome his natural in- 


are just ‘ 
clination to chew off the 


-legged 
just got "Nearest ear. One bear gets 
s great | # great boot out of riding 
panzees wound in a cart drawn by 
tial toa | * Couple of Great Danes. 

Every now and then he 
es takes a swig from a bottle 
‘ith fish | of milk that he carries 
aby—all | vith him. 








Coplan—FPG 


Most cubs and small ani- 
s mixed | mals lap up their milk from 
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ing out 
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: doe ple ask. I’m three weeks old 
1d Gog and I’ve got a white tail and 
pes and Please go away and get lost. | 
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T LEAST 15 


000,000) sales messages in be- 


billion (15,000,- 

half of dairy foods such as milk, 
butter, cheese, ice cream, dry milk, 
and evaporated milk will be directed 
toward U. S. consumers during June 
DAIRY MONTH, according to esti- 
at JDM Na- 


mates announced here 


tional Headquarters. 


Spokesmen at the National Dairy 
Council, headquarters for the cam- 
paign, say the estimates are on the 


conservative side. 


~ Spearheading the massive national 
campaign is the JUNE DAIRY 
MONTH National Sponsor Committee 
headed by C. R. Schoby, Chairman. 
The ten dairy industry national or- 
ganizations which compose the Spon- 
American Butter 
Institute, American Dairy Association, 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
Evaporated Milk Association, Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Milk Industry Foun- 
dation, National Cheese Institute, Na- 
Na- 
National 


sor Committee are: 


tional Creameries Association, 
Council, and 


Milk Producers’ Federation. 


tional Dairy 


Promises for June DAIRY MONTH 
salutes, mentions, and other significant 
plugs cover more than 50 network 
radio and TV shows during June. Ad- 
ditional coverage via local radio-TV 


sh IWS 


and local editorial matter in 


publications “defies tabulation,” ac- 
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Mitzi Gaynor, 


cording to the JDM headquarters an- 


nouncement. 


National magazines committed for 
use of specific editorial material on 
June DAIRY MONTH and/or articles 
and information on dairy foods in- 
clude: Look, Parents’ Magazine, Farm 
Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, McCalls, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, as well as national syndicates 


Successful Farming, 


serving newspapers such as Associated 
Press and King Features. 

The June advertising schedule of 
major dairy food processors and han- 
dlers are keyed to June DAIRY 
MONTH. The Ice Cream Festival in 
June serves as an impressive sales- 
drive by-product of the over-all June 
DAIRY MONTH campaign. 

Newspapers in many areas plan spe- 
cial June DAIRY MONTH editions 
and supplements. Allied organizations, 
such 
terials, 


as manufacturers of basic ma- 
transportation groups, allied 
food producers and retailers are plan- 
ning tie-in campaigns. June product 
publicity releases and advertising of 
other food companies and associations 
are expected to include dairy prod- 
ucts. 

National advertisers who have indi- 
cated a willingness to salute June 
DAIRY MONTH or promote dairy 
foods during June include such “blue 
chip” names as Kelvinator, Du Pont, 
General Electric, General Mills 
Pillsbury. 


and 


20th Century-Fox film 
“toast” to June DAIRY MONTH as she enjoys a glass 
of fresh milk between “takes.” Miss Gaynor, famed for 
her dancing, says milk and dairy foods help keep up 
her energy for dance sequences in her motion picture 
work. She is to be seen soon in the picture “We're Not 
Married.” 


star raises a 


June Dairy Month 
Hits the Main Line 


Fabulous Promotion Seen as Gigantic 
Effort Gets Up Full Head of Steam—15 
Billion Sales Message for Dairy Products 


Not included in the estimates, vet 
of paramount importance to the Jun 
DAIRY MONTH campaign, are many 
activities related to local observances 
such as 1) local dairy industry speak- 
bookings social, 
civic, and fraternal organizations; 2 


ers bureau before 
the impact of “dairy days” at amuse- 
ment parks; 3) June DAIRY MONTH 
4) Miss June Dairy Month 
5) visits to dairy farms; 6 
guided tours through dairy plants; 


Parades; 
Contests; 


and 7) hundreds of thousands of dairy 
food impressions made by window dis- 
plays, truck posters, and the official 
June DAIRY MONTH poster itself. 


Sales of posters, menu stickers and 


JDM official letterheads have run 


from 50 to 100 per cent ahead of pre- | 


vious years, according to National 
Headquarters. 
Lucky Dairy Dollars 

In Iowa, a campaign called “Luck 
Dairy Dollars” will take place. All 
Iowa dairy processors have been asked 
to pay their employees and milk and 
cream producers in $2 bills for one or 
more pay days during the month of 
June. The object is to demonstrate to 
the people of Iowa that dairying is 0 
vital importance in every town and 
community in the State. Requests 
from local Iowa banks to their Fed- 
eral Reserve or correspondence banks 
for supplies of the $2 bills were made 
as early as April. One leading lowa 
bank formally requested from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago be 
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New, Patented Pfaudler Manhole Door Com- 
bines Added Strength with Extra Convenience 


at amuse- 


MONTH | 
ry Month You don’t have to lock your milk behind a heavy door that’s awkward to 
~— 6 open and close. The new manhole door on Pfaudler stainless steel dairy 
Vv plants; 


storage tanks weighs only 14 pounds. . . can be comfortably held in one hand. 


ls of dairy 
indow dis- | 
he official | 


r itself. 





No drawbars—or any other tools— are needed to open and close it. 


Just a simple twist of the hand-tightened nut does the job. It’s easy! And it 
PFAUDLER STAINLESS STEEL insulated dairy 


takes only 10 seconds to remove the whole door. But how can so light a door 
storage tanks are available with or without ; 


be strong enough to take the gaff? ... 





ckers and 9 quipment. Capacities range from 
have run | 010 8,000 gations. Like a mighty dam, this new-type manhole door is made in a concave 
ad of pre- | shape to withstand tremendous pressures. And the greater the pressure— 
National the tighter the door. 

For easy cleaning, the gasket around the door has rounded edges . . . no 
s deep channels to collect bacteria. And there are no ledges to clean around 
»d “Lucky because the door is shaped to the contours of the dished tank head. This is 
lace. All a big time-saver. 
een asked Since the door is patented, only Pfaudler offers you this added conven- 
milk and ience. Pfaudler stainless steel storage tanks have many other outstanding 
for e 4 features, too. To eliminate churning, for example, Pfaudler “Stream-Flo” 
month 0 





agitation provides straight currents. And the poppet-type outlet valve is 
ynstrate t 
















se THE DOOR SWINGS sidewards easily from far more sanitary than the ordinary plug type. 
rying is 0! inside to outside as soon as tension is rel d ; 
town and 

Requests 

. d- ) My 
oy Get the complete story in the new Pfaudler 
nce er Storage Tank Catalog. Ask your Pfaudler Dairy 
vere age . , ° y 
ling les Distributor or write direct for Bulletin 884. 
from the stiieiiatas 


hicago be- 
k Revie THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


STAINLESS STEEL PASTELDITZFEDS POOCTESS VATS eon ee ee ee 2 ee 











LIBERTY BELL 





FOR AKRON 


Akron’s home-owned independent dairies 
are entering a new phase of their coopera 
tive public relations program in this market. 

For several months the small dairies have 
been advertising as a group, using a Liberty 
Bell insignia in their ads. Recently they 
adapted this insignia to an emblem which 
will be worn on the uniforms of every inde- 
pendent milkman. 

Shown in the picture looking at a sketch 
of the insignia are Harold Sewell, Chestnut 
Ridge Dairy; Harold Reiter, Reiter Dairy, 


president of the group, Russell Parker, Parker 


Dairy, and Fred Harter, Belle Isle Farms. 
Other Akron dairies which are members of 
the Akron Area Independent Dairies group 
are Kesselring’s and Long’s. 











tween $3,000,000.00 and $4,000,- 
000.00 in $2 denomination. 


June DAIRY MONTH paper caps 
will make their entry into the national 
campaign via the efforts of the Paper- 
lynen Company, Columbus, Ohio. The 
caps are red, white, and blue and 
carry the official 1952 JDM slogan, 
“Good Eating for All Ages.”’ Dairy 
plants are giving the caps to school 
children and arranging for food store 
dairy department and restaurant em- 
ployees to wear them. 


June DAIRY MONTH “Kick-Off” 
Banquets will occur across the coun- 
try. Some will be state-wide affairs, 
others local. Milking contests, awards 
for waitresses asking the questions 
“will you have milk with your meal?” 
or “will you have ice cream for des- 
sert?” are planned. 


Essay contests are dominant this 
year, and are being enthusiastically 
conducted. New York State has set 
up a state-wide essay competition, R. 
C. Crabb, JDM State Chairman re- 
ports. Five thousand 14” x 22” post- 
ers have been distributed to schools 
announcing the event. 500,000 printed 
announcements have been circulated. 
More than 3,000 truck bumper 
“strips” reading “June Is Dairy Month 
—MILK IS YOUR BEST BUY” have 
been distributed for use on route 
trucks. In South Dakota, an essay 
contest on “Why I Like to Eat Dairy 
Products Each Day,” sponsored by 
the South Dakota Dairy Commission 
and the South Dakota Retailers’ Asso- 
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ciation, has evinced reams of news- 
paper publicity beginning as early as 
the second week of February. As is 
the case in New York, finalists will be 
feted during June DAIRY MONTH to 
the tune of comprehensive public at- 
tention. 


Watertown, N. Y., will boost the 
state-wide campaign with its annual 
Dairyland Festival observance to be 
held from June 8 through 15. A 5- 
mile parade with 30 bands and floats, 
block and barn dances, milking con- 
tests and the selection of a Festival 
Queen are planned, Chairman Crabb 
reports. 


Governors and Television 


Governors in states across the land 
are signing June DAIRY MONTH 
proclamations. In Iowa, according to 
John H. Brockway, JDM State Chair- 
man, the event was televised over 
Station WOI-TV with more than 100 
State Officials present. They were 
served a giant banana split and other 
dairy foods. 


In Vermont, Chairman Charles J. 
Wilcox reports posters will be used in 
schools and offices. His committee is 
stimulating radio and newspaper pub- 
licity, and in cooperation with the 
State Grange is helping to publicize 
Vermont's Dairy Month Queen. 


Heavy radio coverage and news- 
paper advertising is planned for New 
Hampshire. Producers were asked to 
lend their support to the extent of %c 


per cwt. of milk produced in 


April, says Aaron W. Chadbourn, Jr., 
Chairman. 

In Maine, according to State Chair- 
man Ralph B. Whittum, Agricultural 
Editor of the Lewiston Sun & Evening 
Journal, a committee of 101 persons 
has been working on plans for a Dairy 
Day program since early in February 
The Dairy Day program is annual and 
has been conducted during three pre- 
vious years. School children in the 
area have been competing in milk 
drinking programs, more than 200 
Juvenile Granges throughout Maine 
are selecting 5- to 8-year-old candi- 
dates for the Dairy Day King and 
Queen Contest, future homemaker 
girls have been invited to participate 
in a Milking Contest, and a 2-mile long 
Grand Parade is planned, employing 
nine bands and about 200 units, floats, 
farm machines, antique wagons bear- 
ing State Officials, mounted marshalls, 
etc. Last year’s Grand Parade was the 
largest affair of the sort ever seen in 
the State of Maine. Fred J. Nutter, 
Maine’s Commissioner of Agriculture, 
publicly labeled it “the greatest pro- 
motional stunt for agriculture ever 
put over in New England.” 

In Wisconsin the famed “Alice in 
Dairyland” contest has been made a 
part of the official June DAIRY 
MONTH campaign, along with other 
impressive plans. State Chairman D. 
N. McDowell reports that Wisconsin 
“will be highlighted during June 
DAIRY MONTH on three leading 
coast-to-coast radio network programs 


via ABC, NBC, and CBS.” 
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Amazing Low Cost Lubricant for Conveyor Chains 


AVOID CONVEYOR CHAIN TROUBLES—PREVENT CHAIN WEAR 


in dairy and bottling plants. 


to provide more lubrication per pound. 





exactly like it. 


NR RR RR 


is the outstanding lubricant for every type chain conveyor 
is highly glycerinized, water soluble, and specially blended 
is entirely different—there’s no other lubricant compounded 


minimizes chain strain and friction—provides positive slip 
between conveyor chain and bottle, case or can. 


cuts down bottle breakage and chain drag—reduces power 
costs. 


will give you MORE SLIP PER DROP 









HAYNES 
DRIP LUBRICATOR 


available at low cost 








Profit from these SLIP Advantages 


@ Perfect lubrication @ Clean chains 
@ Non-greasy @ High glycerine content 
@ No gummy deposits holds lubricating film 
@No excessive foaming ° Safe and sanitary 
- @No mess @ Extremely efficient 
Sintasnccteste ° See ot Setten, 


cans and cases 


. soluble kept clean 
ee LOW COST 
¥. 


HAYNES 


THE HAYNES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


709 WOODLAND AVE. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Nol-Easy Dollies * Roll-Easy Casters * Table Carts * Can Carts « Carry-Baskets 
Snap-Tite Neoprene Gaskets * Neoprene Covered Wrenches 





"i952 





The Haynes controlled-flow, 
water drip method using Slip is 





the most efficient and most eco- 
nomical chain lubricating method 
available. Slip dissolves slowly 
4 with water action. The solution 
is readily directed to strategic 
chain locations. 


Slip may be used with all types 
of dispensers, including trough 
application. 








Available in 120 Ib. and 460 Ib. steel drums 


Send coupon for FREE Sample 


Haynes Mfg. Co. 
709 Woodland Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


’ 
Send sample of HAYNES Sho to 











COMPANY 

ADDRESS. 

CITY ZONE STATE 
INDIVIDUAL TITLE 
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DRINK MILK = 


One of the advertisements used during May Milk Festivals is shown here. 


)\ platter parade of new hits! 


Milk Festival 


he. 





Ad ties in 


milk with top-notch talent that is being used in the high-powered promotional program. 


FESTIVALS 
GIVE PUNCH TO JUNE 


PROMOTION 


SING AN ASTUTE TIE-IN ar- 
rangement, the American Dairy 
Association has developed _ its 

current series of dairy products rallies 
into a high-powered advertising in- 
strument. Starting in New York early 
in September, milk, ice cream, and 
cheese rallies were held in six major 
cities with more to come. The net 
result has been an astronomical num- 
ber of national and local sales mes- 
sages generated by an enthusiastic 
industry. 

May was devoted to milk festivals, 
June will belong to ice cream. Shar- 
ing the spotlight with both products 
was a real wing-ding of a cheese rally 
at Chicago on May 1. 

The 
and led by the American Dairy Asso- 


festivals have been initiated 
ciation working with other national, 
state, and local organizations. Prelim- 
inary spade work has been climaxed 
by grand rallies held in major cities. 
New York was the scene of a festival 
for the Northeast. A festival in Den- 
ver on April 14 was followed by one 
in Los Angeles on April 15 and 16. 
San Francisco held one on April 17 
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and Seattle scored with a big one on 
April 22. The Mid-west tied the pro- 
gram together with a milk and ice 
cream festival at the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago. 

The festivals are primarily for the 
purpose of developing support for 
dairy products promotion and for ex- 
plaining how the advertising cam- 
paigns will work. New products, new 
methods of utilizing dairy foods are 
also presented. For example, at the 
Chicago rally more than 400 represen- 
tatives of the dairy industry, allied 
food organizations, the press, radio, 
and television were on hand. M. G. 
Van Buskirk, chairman of the rally, 
described the program and used col- 
ored slides to beef up the story. Owen 
Richards, general manager of the 
ADA, outlined the national advertis- 
ing program that was to carry the fea- 
tures keyed to milk and ice cream 
during the festival period. Incident- 
ally, the schedule that Mr. Richards 
presented was loaded for bear.’ Fif- 
teen national magazines including 
McCall’s, Look, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Good Housekeeping, Ameri- 
can Home, Seventeen, and the Wom- 


7t a smart habit 


an’s Home Companion were used, 0 
top of that, 17 national food organi, 
tions of such caliber as National Bj 
cuit Co., General Mills, Log Cab 
Syrup, Dole Pineapple, Sunshine Bj 
cuit, and Vermont Maid Syrup hay! 
tied in the use of milk and ice crey 
with their products. 


This tie-in deal that has becon, 
prime tool in the ADA kit is a hey 
gauge idea. It works something Jj 
this. ADA says to the related fy 
people, “Look, we're going to pro. 
mote milk and ice cream in an inte 
sive two months campaign. Why don't 
you tie in your advertising with this! 
promotion. It will be mutually bene! 
You'll get the value of oy! 
promotion and we'll get value fron 
yours.” As a result of bringing they, 


ficial. 


related food industries in on the cam. 
paign, ADA gets about twelve dollars 
worth of advertising space for ever 
dollar it lays out. The related foods 
get more for their advertising dolla 
because they ride with the festival 
promotion, too. It’s a smart deal. 


Latest example of how this sort of 
an arrangement works out is the Ic 
Cream Parfait Pie. Described as th 
“greatest innovation in the ice crean 


industry since the coming of the cone, 
the dish was developed by Pillsbun 
Mills and will be presented in co-| 
operation with General Foods and th 
ice cream industry. 

Major ads in 13 magazines and 
blanket sales messages on five network 
television shows and six radio pro-| 
grams will be used to promote the 
new dessert. 
tie-in campaigns between Pillsbury, 
General Mills and the ice cream indus- 
try also are planned during the sun- 


Many local newspaper 


mer months. 


In further news on the Ann Pills- 
bury Ice Cream Parfait Pie, a spokes- 
man for Pillsbury said that research 
findings in tests with consumer groups 
showed housewives 100 per cent mort 
enthusiastic about the 
treat than any other 
tested. Recipes for nearly 300 varia 
tions of the basic recipe will be i 


new dessert 


dessert evel 


every bag of Pillsbury’s Best Flow 
and in each Jell-O box. Point- 
purchase material tying in the thre 
ingredients has been worked out in 4 
quantity never before seen in th 
food industry. 

Present plans call for the Ann Pills- 
bury Ice Cream Parfait Pie to appea! 


(Please Turn to Page 81) 
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PROGRESS 


Better Performance at Lighter Weights 


The Buck MINI Pint and Half Pint give you not only the many advantages of 


become 
is a he ay 


thing ik 


lated foo 
g to p glass containers . . . they have features no other bottles offer. Scientific engi- 
an inten neering has made Buck MINI Bottles lighter, yet actually stronger because they 
Why don’ absorb shock instead of resisting it. These bottles assure better performance 
ith th . 
with. this 


lly } . easier handling .. . lower costs ... greater customer satisfaction. In 
lally Dene- 


1e of om fact, dairy operators everywhere say Buck MINI Bottles are as great an advance 
- 

alue from} 

ging thes: 

n the cam. 

Ive dollars 


for every! 


in milk containers as were our original Square Space Saver bottles introduced 


a dozen years ago. 


YOU SAVE ON— 


ATING COSTS— These light weight 


ated foods 
sing dollar 
he festival 


+ deal. bottles can be handled faster and easier. 
paitend Their improved shoulder design provides 
is the lee! a convenient, safe grip... acts as a guide 
bed as the} on capping machines .. . forms a stop in 


ice cream! 
the cone, 
y Pillsbury 
ted in co-| 


washer pockets. 


ANT LOSSES— Buck MINI Bottles are 


ds and th designed differently and made differently. 


They’re stronger and better in service... 
azines and} 
ve network} 
radio pro-} 
romote the 
newspaper 

Pillsbury, | 
ream indus- 
g the sum- 


stand up under rough handling inside 


the plant and out. 


ERY EXPENSES— With lighter Buck 
MINI Bottles you can carry bigger loads. 
And they give you more round trips which 
means lower Costs per trip. 


Ann Pills- 
2, a spokes- 


. p cry 


{OT find out just how much better 












] these two great Buck MINI Bottles really 
at research £ * : : 
mer groups No equipment seared are? Send for full information and 
r cent more to use i guadierr porn samples of both bottles. 
ew dessert ably wi 
essert ever ; 
300 varia- These bottles go over big 
will be in with housewives pp eunbet - 
Best Flour _ The compact shape, convenient height : ers allow inspec" 
Point-0l f and attractive appearance make an Only glass conta chow the customer 


n the three “7 immediate hit with customers. The 

i \ shoulder design makes Buck MINI 
ed ont og k Bottles easy to pour from, and can be 
een in the j gripped easily even by children. 


THE BUCK GLASS COMPANY ort AVE. AND LAWRENCE ST. « BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


ing.+* 
after sealing a aoa 
your product ies 
over and ove! 







again. 
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Going to the 
Dairy Show in 
September? 


Get Your Hotel Rooms 


Early. 


I, NEIGHBOR! Where are you 
staying in Chicago during the 
Dairy Industries Exposition? 
Sent in for room? If you 


haven't, you'd better get at it. There 


your 


are a slug of rooms set aside for that 
week, eight, ten thousand of them. 
That’s a real healthy block until you 
start to figure how many people will 
be at the show. The Dairy Industry 
Supply Association estimates some- 
where around 30,000. 8,000 rooms, 
30,000 people? Neighbor, you'd bet- 
ter get that application in the mail 
but quick. 

There'll be room enough. You won't 
have to sleep on a park bench. But 
the choice spots will go early, and the 
late applications will have to take 
what's left. 


The fact that the show is in the 
mid-west and therefore more central. 
the fact that the show will be the big- 
gest and best yet, the fact that the 
Milk Industry Foundation, the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, American Butter Insti- 
tute, Evaporated Milk Association, 
National Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, National Asso- 
ciation of Dairy Equipment Manufac- 
Dairy Foundation, 
and Dairy Industries Society Inter- 
national will all have greater or lesser 
meetings scheduled will all boost that 
attendance total. 


Association of 


turers, Suppliers 
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APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 
September 22-27, 1952 


Sponsored by Dairy Industries Supply Association 


Please send completed form to: Date 


Housing Department 

Chicago Convention Bureau, Inc. 
134 North LaSalle Street, Suite 900 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Fill in your choice of hotels in order of preference: 


Hotel First Choice Hotel Fourth Choice 
Hotel Second Choice Hotel Fifth Choice 
Hotel Third Choice 


Single room(s) Parlor with one bedroom 


Double-bedded room(s) Parlor with two bedrooms 
Twin-bedded room(s) 
Other space desired 
(Single rooms are very limited in number; you are requested to share twin-bedded rooms.) 
Rate preferred: Top 


; Average ; Bottom 


Check if a higher or lower rate level than checked above will be satisfactory. 
te .M. ; 
Arriving: September , hour A Departing: September 
P.M. 
Rooms will be occupied by: 
Name Company Address 


PLEASE ATTACH LIST OF ADDITIONAL NAMES IF NECESSARY 
Your hotel will confirm your reservation direct. 
Name 
Company 
Street Address 


City State 
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“> See 

perme Here is the sparkling-clean Tri-Clover 
3-A Approved sweep ell. Its high-gloss 
finish, inside and out, and smooth, clean- 
cut appearance tell at a glance that high- 
est quality materials and workmanship 
went into its fabrication. 





..in ALL TRI-CLOVER Stainless Steel Sanitary Fittings 








the COMPLETE line: 


Your assurance of quality and de- 
pendability is backed by over 30 
years of specialized experience in 
the design and fabrication of the 
COMPLETE Tri-Clover line, which 
now includes: 


3A Standard Sanitary Fittings and 
Valves (Stainless Steel and Tri- 
Alloy) 


Centrifugal Pumps—Sanitary and 
Industrial 

Stainless Steel Tubing and Pipe— 
All sizes and analyses 
All-Sanitary Magnetic 
Traps 

Complete line of SUPER SPEED 
Tools for installing and maintain- 
ing fittings, tubing and pipe lines 


Full-Flow 


Special Fabricating Facilities 








ne, 1952 


To make sure that your liquid conveying lines are protected 
against unnecessary maintenance time and expense, and to insure 
continually high product quality, it will pay you to look for the 
Clover on TRI-CLOVER Sanitary Fittings, Valves, Pumps, Tubing 
and Specialties. 


TRI-CLOVER stainless steel and Tri-Alloy products represent 
the very highest quality. Precision fabrication methods and work- 
manship responsible for this quality are both costly and time- 
consuming .. . but the excellent, long-term service obtained in 
actual installations prove beyond doubt these methods are well 
worth while. 


TRI-CLOVER Sanitary Fittings, Valves, Pumps, Tubing and 
Specialties are available from stocks carried by leading jobbers all 
over the country. See your nearest TRI-CLOVER Jobber for fur- 
ther details. 


$-252 


Tri- Clover’ 


MACHINE CO. 





TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL 
SANITARY FITTINGS, VALVES, 
PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES 


FABRICATED STAINLESS STEEL 
INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS AND 


INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 





THE Complete LINE 
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Getting a room is a simple matter 
providing you go at it the right way. 
Here’s what you do. If you are a 
member of a national dairy trade asso- 
ciation holding a convention in Chi- 
cago during exposition week, make 
your reservations through your asso- 
ciation. For example, if you are a 
member of the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, write to Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1625 Eye St., Washington, D. C. 
and ask for application forms. Two 
hotels, the Sherman and the Bismark, 
have been set aside for the Founda- 
tion. International Association of Ice 
Manufacturers has been as- 
signed the Conrad-Hilton (formerly 
the Stevens), the Blackstone, and the 
Harrison. If you are not a member of 


Cream 


a trade association holding a conven- 
tion, make your reservation by writing 
to Housing Department, Chicago 
Convention Bureau, 134 No. La Salle 
St., Chicago 2, IIl., or to Dairy Indus- 
tries Supply Association, 1108—16th 
St., North West, Washington, D. C. 


It is best to have the application 
form when making your request for 
rooms. However, if you do not have 
the form and there is sufficient in- 
formation contained in your letter, 
written on your company’s stationery, 
it will be considered an application. 
Information that 
letter is: 


must be in your 


1. Your name and address. 


2. Dates of your arrival and de 
parture. If possible, you should spe 
cify the time also, but this is not 


necessary. 


3. List three or four hotels in or 
der of preference. 


1. State the price range that you 
have in mind. Prices range from $5.00 
to $12.50 for singles, $5.00 to $15.00 
for doubles, $4.00 to $16.00 for twins. 
$7.00 to $35.00 for parlor and one 
bedroom, $20.00 to $50.00 for parlor 
and two bedrooms. These are the 
overnight rates. 

5. State clearly the type of accom- 
modations that you desire, i.e., single 
room with bath, double room with 
bath, parlor and one bedroom, parlor 
and two bedrooms, ete. 


If the necessary information is not 
contained in your letter, the Conven- 
tion Bureau will send you an applica- 
tion in order to get it. Do it right the 
first time, and you'll get your room 
early as well as saving yourself some 
time and trouble. 
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You don’t have to be at home or in your office to use the telephone. Left, above, 
Wiley Tye, Liberty sales supervisor, is talking on the telephone from his auto- 
mobile near Amarillo, Texas to E. V. Van Velzer, right, veteran Liberty salesman, 
near St. Joseph, Missouri. Mr. Tye’s headquarters are in Dalias, Texas and Van 
Velzer is stationed at Kansas City, Missouri, but they can talk to each other, 
to the Liberty office at Sapulpa, Oklahoma, or to a customer anywhere, anytime, 





over the Mobile Unit telephone in their automobile. 


MOBILE TELEPHONES FOR LIBERTY GLASS 


After extensive field use of mobile telephone units installed in 
the automobiles of its sales supervisor and its senior representative, 
Liberty Glass Company has decided to install this unique service 
in the cars of all representatives as soon as these units are available. 


Since a good portion of the sales representative's time is spent 
in the car, this mobile unit allows the salesman to make better use 
of his travel time and be in constant touch with the firm’s customers 
and company headquarters, according to Liberty officials. 


It has been found that this method of communication has saved 
both time and expense, and on many occasions avoided return calls 
by the salesman who was able to get information from the main office 


before calling on the customer. 


This mobile unit has allowed the Liberty Glass Company to 
intensify its sales efforts in a way that has not heretofore been utilized, 
realizing the maximum amount of efficiency from its salesmen. 


Keeping Liberty closer to the customer is the motto. The cus- 
tomer can truly say that Liberty is no further away than his tele- 


phone. 


If the salesman is away from the car when the car phone 


rings it has been arranged for the car horn to automatically blow. 


Liberty sincerely recommends this new method of communication 
to everyone (except its competitors). 


Major hotel rule agreed upon by 
the associations is this: if you are an 
equipper, supplier, or jobber you can- 
not, repeat, you cannot stay in a cus- 
tomer hotel. Customer hotels are the 
Sherman, Bismark, Conrad-Hilton, 
Blackstone, Harrison, Drake, and La 
Salle. If you are a processor or an 
educator, or connected with a cus- 
tomer trade association, you can stay 
anywhere. The object of this arrange- 
ment is to protect the space allotted 
to the processor or customer associa- 
tions. 

Most of the located 
within easy distance of the Navy Pier 
where the Exposition will be held, 
although three, the Edgewater Beach, 
the Ambassador and the Windermere 


hotels are 


are quite a “fur piece.” Transporta- 
ticn to and from the Navy Pier will 
be available on special busses char- 
tered exclusively for convention vis- 
itors. These busses will charge a low 
fare and will run every half hour from 
major Loop hotels. In addition, of 
course, are the ordinary transportation 
services of the city. 

Dates for the huge exposition which 
will feature over 400 exhibits of dairy 
industry supplies and equipment are 
September 22-27. The International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufactur- 
ers will meet September 22-24 with 
headquarters at the Conrad-Hilton. 
The Milk Industry Foundation will 
meet September 24-27, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Sherman. 
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With Cemac’s the entire operation costs are lower- 


remarkable speed... moves faster... profits greater... 





* ..and because of its .--and few Cemac gives years 


fine engineering... moving parts... of top performance! 


sporta- 
er will 
char- 
Mm vis- 
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Compare Cemac with other milk fillers ...any of them. You'll 
find Cemac far and away the finest filler on the market .. . from 
every angle. Your Crown Representative will give you the facts about 
Cemac. Have him show you actual performance figures in a large 
number of dairies. And you'll see why dairy owners everywhere 
say--Cemac is head and shoulders above them all. And remember, 
for the very finest filling and capping operation nothing can match 
Cemac and the Dacro P-38 Milk Cap. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Machine Sales Division e Baltimore 3, Md. 








BUILT IN THREE SIZES 
CEMAC 10 CEMAC 14 CEMAC 28 
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LET’S TALK ACCOUNTING 


(Continued from Page 32) 


called, and it represents the owners’ 
share of the assets. 


If we liken the balance sheet to a 
snapshot, we can compare the income 
statement to a motion picture. Picture 
two balance sheets—at January 1 and 
December 31. Here are two snap- 
shots, taken one year apart. The in- 
come statement is a moving picture of 
what went on between the two bal- 
ance sheet dates, and it tells how the 
proprietorship equity at the beginning 
date changed, by reason of profits o 
losses, to the proprietorship equity at 
the closing date. In this sense, the in- 
come statement (profit and loss state- 
ment) is really a continuation of the 
balance sheet. That concept may be 
illustrated as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET 
Assets — December 31 


$100,000 


Liabilities — Decembe: 
$ 40,000 
Capital — January 1 $50,000 
Sales — January | 
December 31 
Expenses — Januar 
to December 31 


° 
$600,000 
590,000 
Net profit for the year an 
Capital — December 31 


Total Liubilities and 
Capital, December 31 





The foregoing is a combined bal- 
ance sheet and income statement. By 
means of the motion picture income 
statement for the year, it shows how 
the snapshot balance sheet at the 
year’s end got that way. As a practical 
matter, much more detail must be 
shown than in the above condensed 
summary. Thus, to prevent unwieldi- 
ness in form and content, two state- 
ments are prepared instead of combin- 
ing all into one. 


BUFLOVAK NAMES E. A. MEILUN 
AS SALES ENGINEER 

Elmer A. 

pointed a Sales Engineer in the New 

York Office of the Buflovak Equip- 

ment Division of Blaw Knox Co. Mr. 

Meilun, a chemical engineer graduate 


Meilun has been ap- 


of Clarkson College, has been associ- 
ated with Buflovak for the past four 
years during which time he served 
in various capacities in the engineer- 
ing department, including develop- 
ment, design and estimating. From 
1945 to 1947 he was associated with 
the General Electric Company as a 
chemical engineer in their phenol 
plant at Pittsfield, Mass. 
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after m 


NAMED ADVERTISING MANAGE 


Roy A. Carpenter has been name 
advertising manager of Thatcher Glas 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Elmira, \ 
Y., effective May 1. 


Carpenter leaves the General Elec 


tric Co.’s advertising department t 


take charge of advertising for Thatch. 

er’s Glass Container and McKee Glass: SPI 
Co. divisions. He replaces George W 

Peck, recently assigned to the Roch 

ester, N. Y., sales office of Thatcher 

Glass Manufacturing Co. 
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Efsco Seals HAT do you need for that point of extra WV: 
al a : = . : : Si 
an aienan aie vibration - that extra hot spot in you} 
milk line? FIBEX fits there — exactly! — 
All the famous Seal-Leak advantages —and then nr" . 
some! Resilient Beaverite Stock—a _ universal size and Sig 
assortment — automatic by-the-millions cut — an exact Salt Lak 
fit, always — compact sanitary neostyle package — and ton a 
handy nation-wide jobber set-up— you can get them —_—— 
when you want them — always! The 
Enormously strong — tenaciously tough — they'll stay 
right by. But they peel off an extra hot fitting just and emp 
as easily as an orange. Your jobber stocks ‘em — Bob all 
order of him — now! Ob all t 
Th 
TRULY THE SEAL OF PERFECTION Ask your Jobber for FIBEX by Name. ia ¥ 
a 
@ ° ° — and Qu 
Fits all 3A standard sanitary fittings. Quarts,” 
arts, 
® Invaluable on vacuum lines for HTST pas- by Bob 
teurizers or vacuum pans. ry 
® Unaffected by dairy acids, alkalies or The 
chlorine. "7 dair 
@ A twist of the wrist is all that’s needed. ‘or a fee 
® Will withstand temperatures of 350°F. a the c 
‘op perf. 
. . progr: 
Sold only through dairy supply jobbers. ag 
| , 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO | ndustry 
Fibl 
| 
DIETRICH SUPPLY CORPORATION | [:3NVga ume reyn IGM Ree! es 
219 W. FAYETTE STREET SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. WYerehas) w Falls. New York. U: eee | {ears | 
| Ss > ° 
alle {$]_ A ____—— 
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Fibber McGee and Molly, beloved radio personalities, visit with 
W. B. Woodburn of the California Dairy Industry Advisory Board 
after making the recording of their June Dairy Month Show. 





That’s the real Bob Hope posing with Mr. Woodburn. Bob’s talent 
has been made available to the dairy industry for June Dairy 
Month. A recording of the show is available for local use. 


BOB HOPE, FIBBER and MOLLY DO 
xc SPECIAL SHOW for JUNE 


HEN YOU HAVE BOB HOPE, Fibber McGee 
W inc Molly, and Les Brown’s orchestra all on the 

same show, you've gotten yourself a_ gilt-edged 
package. Through the efforts of W. B. Woodburn, man- 
ager of the California Dairy Industry Advisory Board, 
and Sig Harter, general manager, Pet Milk Company of 
Salt Lake City, the package is a real one. It’s yours for 
i ten dollar bill to use over your local radio station. 


The show is aimed specifically at June Dairy month 
und emphasizes milk and ice cream. Fibber, Molly, and 
Bob all talk dairy products in their own wonderful styles. 
Three songs, “Cool, Cool, Cool of the Evening,” “There'll 
Always Be a Place in My Heart for You,” and “Gallons 
ul Quarts” provide the musical touch. “Gallons and 
Quarts,” set to the tune of “Buttons and Bows,” is sung 
by Bob Hope. 


The show, in the form of a recording, is available to 
iy dairy firm or dairy organization in the United States 
for a fee of ten dollars. This, in effect, gives every market 
n the country the opportunity to sponsor three of the 
‘op performers in show business in an exclusive dairy 
program over a local radio station. The recording can be 
secured by writing to W. B. Woodburn, California Dairy 
industry Advisory Board, 907 Twelfth St. Sacramento, Cal. 


Fibber McGee and Molly appear through the courtesy 
of Pet Milk Company, their regular sponsor. Bob Hope 
‘ppears through the courtesy of Chesterfields. 


The complete script for the show follows: 


Une, 1952 


You Can Have It on Your Local Radio Station 
By Spending Ten Bucks for the Recording 


Musical Interludes. 
Announcer—Dick Wynn. 
Music—Page Cavanaugh Trio, vocalists. 
Les Brown Orchestra. 
Songs—“Cool, Cool, Cool of the Evening,” 
“There Will Always Be a Place in My 
Heart for You,” 
“Gallons and Quarts,” sung by Bob 
Hope to the tune of “Buttons and 
Bows.” 
Fibber McGee—Jim Jordan. 
Molly—Mary Jordan. 

Harlow (over applause): Thank you, Page Cavanaugh Trio. 
This is Harlow Wilcox. We now take you to Amer- 
ica’s most famous address—79 Wistful Vista—the home 
of—Fibber McGee and Molly! 

(Applause). 

Fibber (excited): And you know what Wilcox just told me, 
Molly? You know what this is? This is National 
June Dairy Month! Boyoboy, think of it! National 
June Dairy Month! 

Molly (calmly): I'm so happy for you, dearie. What do we 
do about it—go kiss a cow? 

Fib: Don’t be facetious, tootsie—this is important stuff. 
Migosh, did you ever stop to think what the common 
cow means to the common people, comma? What 
would this country be without cows? Just a bunch 
of empty barnyards, full of farmers with milk pails 
and confused looks! 
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Mol: You have a thought there, all right. And you know 
who'd be wearing two of the confused looks? Us, 
dearie. 

Fib: Betcha. 
self, at one time, you know. 

Mol: No, I didn’t know that. 


Fib: I never toldja about the time I was offered the job at 
Berry's Dairy, back in East Prairie, Missouri? 


I almost went into the dairy business my 


Mol: You never did. 

Fib: Well, it was very interesting. You see, Jerry Berry 
had a dairy across the river from East Prairie, and the 
only way Jerry could reach his dairy was by way of 
Sperry’s Ferry. 

Mol: I see. 

Fib: Well sir, when I seen I'd hafta ride the ferry with 
Sperry daughter, Mary, from East Prairie to Jerry 
Berry's Dairy, I give the whole thing up and went 
into vaudeville. 

Mol: You should have taken the job and kept a diary on 
dairy, dearie. 

Fib: Vd of been a good man for the job, all right. I spent 
a lot of time around cows as a kid, you know, on 
my Uncle Sycamore’s Ranch, out West. I ever tell 
you about- 

Mol: Oh yes—was that the half acre ranch your Uncle 
had, where everything was done Junior size? 

Fib: No, this was 

Mol: —the one where they had midget cowboys, wearing 
ten-ounce hats and riding Shetland ponies? 

Fib: No, no—this was- 


Mol: Because you told me about your uncle riding around 
with a pair of 3-shooters in his belt and rounding up 
the Halfstein cattle, and- 

Fib: Please, Molly Ill tell it! This was different. This was 
Uncle Sycamore’s BIG ranch. Raised nothing but 
dairy cattle, and he had the biggest spread in the 
whole west. 

Mol: Probably from sitting in the saddle so much. 

Fib: Well sir, Uncle Syc had his barns in Montana and his 
pasture run clean across the state line into Colorado. 


Mol: Colorado? 


Fib: Yep—he useta drive the cattle from the barn to pasture 
every morning and bring em home at night. Finally, 


Mol: Wait a minute. If the barn was in Montana and the | 
pasture in Colorado—how did he get across Wyoming? 

Fib: Huh? You mean he hadda cross Wyoming to get to 
the pasture? No wonder them cattle wouldn't get 
fat—they run it all off walking back and forth to 

SOUND: DOOR CHIME. 

Mol: Hold it cowboy! Come in! 

SOUND: DOOR OPENS. 

Mol: Oh, it’s Mr. Wimple. 

Fib: Hi, Wimp. 

Wimp: Hello, folks. 
Month to you both. 

Mol: Well, thank you, Mr. Wimple. 


Fib: Yeah, same to you, Wimp. 


National June 


Happy Dairy 


Wimp: I was saying to Sweetyface, this morning 

Fib: Who, Wimp? 

Wimp: Sweetyface, my big old wife . . . “Sweetyface,” | 
said, “I think we ought to do something to commen- 
orate National Dairy Month.” So she did—she hit me 
with a can of evaporated milk, a pound of butter and 
a quart of ice cream. 

Mol: She sounds pretty impulsive, Mr. Wimple. 

Wimp: Yes, but what I stopped by for, Mrs. McGee, was 
to see if you'd care to hear a new poem I've just 
completed. 

Fib: Sure, what's it about, Wimp? 

Wimp: Well, it’s about 2 fellows who bought a cow, Mr. 
McGee. It tells a story 

Mol: Well, let’s hear it, Mr. Wimple. 

Wimp: All righty. I call it “THE BIG DEAL.” 

Fib: Okay, shuffle and start. 

Wimp: I HAD A FRIEND NAMED TEDDY HOWE. 

WITH HIS BROTHER TOM, HE BOUGHT A 
COW: 
EACH BROTHER 
CREATURE, 
AND MILKIN’ HER WAS A DAILY FEATURE. 
BUT TED DISCOVERED HE’D BEEN ROOKED- 
HIS BROTHER HAD HIM REALLY HOOKED: 
THE HALF OF THE COW THAT WAS OWNED | 
BY TED, 
WAS THE FRONT 
BE FED. 


Sort of a narrative poem. 


OWNED ONE-HALF THIS 


THE HALF THAT HAD TO 









though— ; (Please Turn to Page 86) 
SPECIALTY Fill and Cap Any Standard Size Bottle! 
FILLER AND 






CAPPER 


COMPLETE BOTTLE CHANGE-OVER IN JUST 90 SECONDS! 


The Specialty Automatic Rotary 
Filler and Capper can be switched 
from gallon jugs to squat half-pint 
bottles in just 90 seconds. Fills 
round or square glass bottles, in- 
cluding gallon jugs and conical 
paper bottles. Six valve, fully auto- 


GENERAL DAIRY EQUIPMENT, INC. 


matic, variable speed drive, clean 
fast filling.Safety automatic clutches 
reduce bottle breakage. Built-in 
conveyor at no extra cost. Leak- 
proof pressurized lubrication. Mod- 
ern sanitary design, easy to clean. 
Write for free literature. 


Hand operated models also available 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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“= 


's like getting 


5 NEW EMPLOYEES 


FOR FREE 


when you put Vitex* Sales Service to work for you 


It’s as simple as this . . 


. when all levels of your business work together more effi- 


ciently, you’re bound to see sales increase. Vitex Sales Service helps you just that 
way. Twenty years’ experience in working with leading dairies everywhere backs up 
the Vitex promise of increased sales and profits. You'll see the benefits these 5 ways: 


1) IN MANAGEMENT—Vitex gives you ex- 

perienced counsel on basic marketing 
problems in order to help you in coordinating 
all levels of your business. 


(2) IN SALES—Vitex stages dramatic sales 
meetings for you, offers profitable 
sales plans, proven sales promotion. 


© IN ADVERTISING—Vitex provides you 
with top-notch campaigns .. . ad 


mats, literature, radio spots, sales letters . . . 
everything you need! 


4) IN PRODUCTION— Vitex puts its knowl- 

edge of vitamin fortification and 
dairy production to work in your plant, and 
backs it up with constant research. 


ON THE ROUTES—Vitex sparks your 
men with interesting sales contests, 
incentive plans, sales manuals .. . all aimed 
at increasing their income and your profits. 


Ask your Vitex Representative to prove to you what Vitex Sales Service can do for 


your dairy. No obligation. Write, wire or phone today! 





vitamins A & D. 


“Natural” Vitamin D.. . 





WIN BACK NON-MILK DRINKERS 
WITH THIS NEW MILK PRODUCT! 


For a new milk product for a ready-and-waiting market, fortify low- 
fat, high-protein milk with Vitex A-D—a concentrate of natural 


It will pay you, too, to investigate these other famous Vitex products: 


“UVO-CRYST’t (pure crystalline) Irradiated 
Ergosterol. NOPCO Multi-Mixt, the new multi-vitamin-mineral concentrate 








Pioneer Producers of Vitamin Concentrates for the Dairy Industry 


VITEX LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF NOPCO 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


+ Trademark Nopco Chemical Co. 


HARRISON 12, N. J. 
Copyright 1952 Nopco 
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Al Capp Creates New Comic 


Milk Sales Promotion 


for 


Sealright Company Develops Unique Promotional Device 
Around Noted Cartoonist and Junior Jamboree Milk Klub 


EALRIGHT CO. has tied up with 
S Al Capp and his comics for the 
sales promotion teamwork with 
dairies packaging in the new Sealright 
Sealking milk carton. 

Al Capp has created two new char- 
acters, “Sugar ’n Spike,” exclusively 
for Sealright and a brand new story 
line for their adventures. 


Sealright announced the tie-up with 
Al Capp the day the marriage of Daisy 
Mae and Li! Abner swept the country. 


The entire promotional plan is a 
“junior Jamboree Milk Klub” for the 
girls and boys of the community. 


With the dairy’s milk carton tops, 
the youngsters get colorful T-shirts. 
These are their Jamboree Klub uni- 
forms. These T-shirts carry the name 
of the dairy and “Junior Jamboree 
Milk Klub” lettered colorfully across 
the chest. The dairy sets the policy 
how many carton tops the children 
must present to get their T-shirts. 

When the dairy’s Junior Jamboree 
Milk Klub is formed, the youngsters 
may be encouraged and aided to form 
baseball and other play teams for an 
milk 


and milk selling summer all around. 


energetic, enjoyable, drinking 
Then with the dairy’s T-shirts prom- 
the 
grounds and in the newspapers, along 
come Al Capp and “Sugar ’n Spike.” 


inent on streets, in the play- 


Each week during August the dairy 
will distribute the comic book of the 
current adventures of “Sugar ’n Spike” 
created exclusively by Al Capp for 
Sealright and the Sealking dairies. 
Distribution of this will not be limited 


to children. These sought-after comic 





| 


| 
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| 
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books will be made available to all 
customers and prospects of the dairy 
through counter display dispensers at 
the wholesale stops and through the 
route deliveries, as well as to the mem- 
bership of the Junior Jamboree Milk 
Klub, of course. 

In this way, August becomes “Junior 
Milk Klub Month.” 
by August it is considered that the 
dairy’s Jamboree Klub is sure to be 
one of the most noticeable and audible 


Jamboree For, 


parts of the community scene, with all 
the youngsters talking about and col- 
lecting the dairy’s milk cartons to get 
their T-shirts, getting happy 
healthy on the milk, and wearing the 


and 


T-shirts at the same time the entire 
is following the weekly 
adventures of Al Capp’s. “Sugar ’n 
Spike,” courtesy of the dairy. 


community 


Sealright has a complete package of 


sales promotional materials for the 
dairies to use with their own imprints 
in organizing, promoting and publiciz. 
ing the Jamboree Klubs. This includes: 
amusing newspaper advertising mats 
“Jamboree Kids” 
n Spike,” singing and 


featuring the local 
“Sugar 
spoken radio spots, the displays for 


and 


the wholesale stops, and publicity 
ideas to make certain that the news. 
papers of the town report fully “one 
of the most interesting summer vaca- 
tions their youngsters ever had” be- 
cause of such and such a dairy. 


Mr. John L. Dolphin, Sealright 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, says 
he feels that the Jamboree Klub pro- 
for the 
dairies. Once their Jamboree Klub is 
organized they can go as far as they 
like in promoting activities for it or 
they can do nothing more than organ- 
ize their Klub and be certain that the 
youngsters will promote plenty of ae- 


gram has “good flexibility 


tivity themselves.” 


Mr. R. Reid McNamara, Sealright 
General Sales Manager who has been 
presenting the Junior Jamboree Milk 
Klub plans at district sales meetings 
says, “This is another one of our big 
Sealright milk selling programs this 
year. This is the kind of program we 
all enjoy participating in because it 
builds business as well as goodwill 
in the community for our customers.” 

Sealking is the rectangular plastic 
coated milk carton, sterilized, formed, 
filled and sealed in a high speed op- 
eration in the dairy by a machine 
leased to the dairy by Sealright. The 
cartons come to the dairies as flat 
sheets for a 90 per cent saving I 
transportation and warehousing space 


Better Dairies Everywhere Are Switching to 


HAYNES SNAP-TITE 


Order through your favorite jobber. 


NEOPRENE GASKETS 
for Sanitary Fittings 
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VACUUM PANS 


for all condensed and 
evaporated milk applica- 
tions. Faster heat trans- 
fer, less time per batch, 
less steam and con- 
densing water required. 
Write for Bulletin 140. 


HIGH DENSITY 
EVAPORATORS 


For condensing viscous 
products from about 65% 
toncentration to up to 
93% total solids, con- 
finvously, Write for Bul- 
letin 200, 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 


VACUUM EQUIPMENT 


, 1952 














TUBULAR EVAPORATORS 


Single and multiple effect, for all con- 
densed and evaporated milk applica- 
tions. Less time in transit for product, 
more evaporation per square foot 
of surface, easily accessible tubes, 
accurate level and density controls. 
Write for Bulletin 200. 





SPRAY DRYERS 


Used with Mojonnier low tempera- 
ture evaporating equipment, this 
unit will produce a non-fat milk 
powder that is instantly soluble 
in cold water and has no burnt or 
chalky flavor. Write for capacities 
and specifications. 


DEPT. A6é 








LO-TEMP EVAPORATORS 


For applications that require 
a minimum exposure to heat. 
Evaporation temperature of 90° 
F. or less, low fuel and power 
requirements. Write for Bulletin 
175. Please state application in 
which you are interested. 


= « os 


~ 


a 


VACUUM VATS 


Removes off-flavors from 
cream, buttermilk, ice cream 
mix and other specials during 
pasteurizing. Also makes han- 
dling easier, because product 
can be drawn in by vacuum. 
Write for 1951 “Food”. 








UM EQUIPMENT 


for all 
condensing 
and 
vacuum 
treatment 
applications 











DEAERATORS 


For use between the regenera- 
tive section and heating section 
of HTST pasteurizers. Removes 
dissolved oxygen, preventing 
foaming and permitting maxi- 
mum retention of Vitamin C. 


Write for Bulletin 261. 


4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


Mojonnier Enoj 
Industry include. TES Products for the i 
co 


AP MA 
BUTTER PRINT SCALES 


TESTER: 
LERS ms * TUBUL 
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SAVE Fuel, Water and Time 
Do Better Rinsing 


SHUT-OFF VALVE = conouro 


PRESSURE 
Delivers the right kind of stream WATER STATION 





| With Round Nozzle for Distant Rinsing 











With Blade Nozzle for Close-up Rinsing 





For best results use long-lived '/2'' Special Lightweight Hose 
equipped with Whip-End and Special Coupling with the 
Shut-Off Valve 


Write for detailed information about these and 
} the other efficient, money-saving cleaning devices 


SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 816, Church St. Station 
U. S. Post Office, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| Specially Designed Quality Equipment for Economy and Reliability 





- = all 











THE 
NEW 
KENDALL 


RETURNLINE 
CAN WASHER 


FEATURING A 150° 
DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 


WY THESE FEATURES 


Partition separates cleaning from sterilizing stations. 

Saves costly space. 

Provides maximum visual inspection for incoming AND 
outgoing cans. 

Eliminates necessity for separate reject conveyor. 

Completely accessible for cleaning and adjusting. 

All controls within easy reach. 


+e Ot 


KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. 





POTSDAM, NEW YORK 











CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 


New Jersey MIF, Inc.—Third annual PR Forum and Ba, 
quet, June 12, at the Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Ashby, 
Park. 

National Dairy Council— Annual meeting June 23-25 , 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Secretary, (a, 
Wood, Cherry-Burrell Corp., 427 Randolph St., Chicag 
6, Ul. 

South Dakota Association of Sanitarians—Annual meetip, 
and short course, June 23-27, at Sylvan Lake. Secreta; 
§. F. Tinker, South Dakota Association of Sanit; 
Pierre, S. D. 

American Dairy Science Association Annual meeting 
June 24-26, at University of California, Davis, (a! 
P. R. Ellsworth, Ohio State University, Columby, 
Ohio, secretary. 

West Virginia Dairy Products Association— Annual , 
vention, August 3-5, at the Greenbrier Hotel, Whi 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Secretary, Prof. S. J. Weey 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 

National Automatic Merchandising Association — Anny, 
convention to be held September 14-17, in Chicag 
General chairman, E. H. Fox, Austin Packing ( 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

International Association of Milk & Food Sanitarians, Inc 

Thirty-ninth Annual Convention, September 1-2 
at the Nicolett Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Make reser 
vations directly with convention hotel. 

International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
48th Annual Convention, September 21-24, Chicago, [I 
Robert C. Hibben, 1105 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. ( 
Executive Secretary. 

Milk Industry Foundation—45th annual convention, Se 
tember 24-26, Chicago, Ill. Col. B. F. Castle, 1625 Fy, 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., Executive Director 

Dairy Industries Supply Association — 18th Dairy Indus 
tries Exposition, September 21-27, Navy Pier, Chicag 
Ill. Roberts Everett, 1108 - 16th St., N.W., Washing 
ton, D. C., Executive Vice-President 

National Dairy Cattle Congress—\Vill be held September 

27 through October 4, at Waterloo, Iowa. E. S. Estel 
Secretary. 

New York State Association of Milk Sanitarians—Annua 
meeting, October 1, 2, and 3, at the Hotel New Yorker 
New York City. C. W. Weber. New York State De 
partment of Health, 18 Dove St., Albany 6, N. Y., Se 
retary- Treasurer. 

Iowa Milk Dealers Association—1952 annual conventior 





October 28-31. in the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 


Moines, Iowa. Executive Secretary, John H. Brockway 
906 Walnut Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa 

Washington State Dairy Foundation Annual foundatior 
in November, 1952, at Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver 
B. C. A. Frank Bird, 808 Skinner Bldg., Seattle, Wash 
Secretary. 

Colorado Dairy Products Association, Inc.-The 1952 ar 
nual convention, December 7, 8, and 9, at the Shirley 

Savoy Hotel in Denver, Colo. Ward K. Holm, 701 
Kittredge Bldg., Denver 7, Colo., Executive Secretary 

Illinois Dairy Products Association—Annual meeting, Di 
cember 15-16, at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Seer 
tary, G. M. Van Buskirk, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago, II. 

Thirteenth International Dairy Congress — The Congress 
June 22-26, 1953, at The Hague, Netherlands. G 
Hibma, general secretary, The Hague, Netherlands 


SHORT COURSES 


Food Technology Program — Massachusetts [nstitute 
Technology, Cambridge 3, Mass., June 16-July 3. Con 
prehensive course. Contact Prof. Bernard E. Proctor 
Department of Food Technology 

Dairy Bacteriology Short Course and Examination—Penn 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa., August 11-2 
Standard. methods used in bacteriological analysis 0! 
dairy products. Registration before July 28 required, fee 
$21.00 (additional $15 for non-residents of Pennsy!- 
vania). Dairy Laboratory Director licensing examina 
tion additional fee of $10. Contact A. Leland Beam 
Director of Short Courses, School of Agriculture, Stat 
College, Pa 
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NDC SUMMER CONFERENCE AIMS AT 
BETTER COUNCILS 


ROMINENT AUTHORITIES in the fields of educa- 

tion, nutrition research, and communications will 

speak at the 1952 Summer Conference of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, it has been announced by Milton 
Hult, NDC president. 

Occurring at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
june 23, 24, and 25, the annual conference will be 
attended by dairy industry leaders and Dairy Council per- 
sonnel from all sections of the United States. 


The meeting this year centers around an action pro- 
gram for “Better National Nutrition” and the vital part 
played by Dairy Councils in educating the nation’s food 
habits. 

Opening Session 

At the opening morning session on Monday, June 23, 
speakers will include Dr. L. A. Maynard, Professor of 
Nutrition, Cornell University; Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree, 
Head, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Washington; and Dr. P. E. O'Donnell, Agricultural Statis- 
tician, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C. Their subjects will be “Program for 
Better Nutrition,” “How Do We Educate People,” and 
“The Economy of Dairy Foods for Better Nutrition.” 


Nutrition Research 


The Tuesday morning session features Dr. Thelma 
Porter, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Chicago, who will speak on “Highlights in Nutrition Re- 
search”; Dr. D. V. Josephson, Head, Department of Dairy 
Husbandry, Pennsylvania State College, speaking on 
“Newer Developments in Dairy Foods Research”; and 
Dr. Dena C. Cederquist, Professor of Foods and Nutrition, 
Michigan State College, who will discuss basic research 
depicted in NDC’s film “Weight Reduction Through Diet” 
under the subject heading “Studies in Weight Control.” 


Clinic on Communications 


Dealing with communications, the Wednesday morn- 
ing session will open with a “Communications Clinic.” 
Talks on the “Spoken Message,” the “Written Message,” 
and the “Visual Message,” will be presented by Dr. James 
H. McBurney, Dean, School of Speech, Northwestern 
University; Dr. Daniel R. Lang, Associate Professor of 
Business Writing, Northwestern University; and George 
Heinemann, Program Manager, National Broadcasting 
Company, Chicago; in that order. 


The Monday and Tuesday afternoon sessions will 
present Dairy Council Program Study Groups under the 
general guidance of Miss Elizabeth Sullivan, Executive 
Director, Dairy Council of Milwaukee. Patterned after 
sessions adopted at NDC’s Annual Meeting-Winter Con- 
ference held early this year at Syracuse, N. Y., the study 
groups will explore in detail the subjects presented in the 
morning sessions. Emphasis on their applicability to indi- 
vidual Dairy Council programs will be stressed. 


Closing Session 
Wednesday’s closing session will be a luncheon, pre- 
sided over by President Hult and featuring a special pre- 
sentation on “What Every Dairy Council Representative 
Should Know.” 
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COOLERS 


PYRAMID COOLER 
M "A & G" PASTEURIZER 
PHERIC PASTEURIZER 


COOLS UP TO 

2200 GALS. per HOUR 
OF ICE CREAM MIX 
FROM 165° to 28 


THE 78” HIGH 
JENSEN 
Parallel-Type 
FAN COOLER 


’ 


Its ‘‘short gas flow’’ system helps 
provide top cooling performance 


at lower compressor power costs. 


Complete details on request. 


INTERNAL TUBE 
HEATER OLERS 


BEVERAGE 
COOLERS 
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NOTHING ELSE CUTS 
CLEANING COSTS 


LIKE THE ORIGINAL... 
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T ry the original Kurly Kate 
metal sponge. Seehow itquickly 
and thoroughly wipes away the 
iver ia avielolelarmeltael.€2)/12)/1-1 2m 
it will not splinter or rust — 
never cuts hands—never in- 
jures metal or plated surfaces, 
thus adding life to equipment. 
Then you'll know why the 
original Kurly Kate tops all 
metal sponges for safety— 


efficiency, economy and speed 
Available in Stainless Steel 
zs Special Bronze 
" , : ‘ 
‘@ Stainless Nickel Silver 
LS 



















“STAINEss |] .CUarantes 

STEEL fosscretived. te 

BEST FOR DAIRY your money ad 
EQUIPMENT 





Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
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ON THE LEGAL SIDE - - - | 


Recent Court Decisions on Milk 


By ALBERT W. GRAY 


DELIVERY OF 
CONTAMINATED MILK 
ONE-YEAR contract 
made by the State of 
New York for the deliv- 
ery of milk and cream to state 
institutions was cancelled by the 
State. In one delivery install- 
ment, many of the cans had not 
been sealed, 25 per cent were 
not fit for use and in those with 
the broken seals were maggots. 


The distributor contended this 
contract could be cancelled only 
for a continued failure to deliver 
wholesome milk, that a single 
delivery of contaminated milk 
was not ground for this action 
by the State. 

“There can be no doubt that 
it was the object of these con- 
tracts to furnish the inmates of 
state institutions with whole- 
some and pure milk,” asserted 
the New York court in sustain- 
ing this act of the State. “We 
are constrained to the opinion 
that one delivery of contamin- 
ated milk is sufficient cause to 
warrant a cancellation of this 
contract.” 

Hershey Farms, Inc., vs. State, 
110 N. Y. S. 2d 324, New York, 
February 7, 1952. 


° e ° 


OBJECTION TOO LATE 


N AN ACTION by the city of 

Creston, Iowa against a milk 

station conducted in a resi- 
dential district for an injunction 
on the ground that the main- 
tenance of the station was a vio- 
lation of a city ordinance adopt- 
ed in 1930, the owner of the 
milk station contended that this 
zoning ordinance was void. It 
had not been published as re- 
quired by the statutes of that 


State requiring that ordinances 
be published in a newspaper of 
general circulation. 

“For twenty-one years,” said 
the court, “the public has ac- 
quiesced in and permitted the 
exercise of authority under this 
zoning ordinance’ throughout 
the city. After such acquies- 
cence no one may now contend 
that the ordinance never took ef- 
fect because of irregular publi- 
cation.” 


City of Creston vs. Center Milk 
Products Co., 51 N.W.2d 463. 


Iowa, February 5, 1952. 
SALES TAX 


DAIRY establishment in 
Knoxville, Tennessee sells 
its products in paper con- 

tainers. It rented the machinery 
for wrapping its goods in this 
manner from a Michigan manu- 
facturer under an agreement for 
the payment of $900 down, 45 
installments of $200 


each in addition to so-called 


monthly 


“production rentals” based on 
the quantity of containers sold. 


A Tennessee statute imposes 
a tax “at the rate of two per | 
cent on the monthly lease or 
rental price paid by a lessee or 
rentee to the owner of tangible 
personal property.” 


The court said in upholding : 
this tax, “The sales tax is levied 
among other things against a 
lessee or rentee in this State on 
what they pay for the property 
leased or rented. Thus as a re- 
sult of leasing this property the 
lessee is liable for the tax im- 
posed by this Act.” 

Broadacre Dairies v. Evans, 
246 S.W.2d 78, Tennessee, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1952. 
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MERCHANDISING MANUAL 
FOR ICE CREAM 


“Fundamentals of Merchandising 
Ice Cream in Food Stores,” a new 
service booklet for food store man- 
agers, has just been published by 
National Dairy Products Corporation, 
New York, divisions of which produce 
Sealtest ice cream. 

The phenomenal growth of ice 
cream sales in food stores is bringing 
to food store managers increased re- 
sponsibility for efficient ice cream 
departments, creating a need for a 
manual of 
based on actual experience in success- 
ful department operations, according 
to Mr. P. P. Miller, vice-president of 
the company. 


merchandising practices 


This booklet is designed to show 
what progress is being made in ice 
cream merchandising, the important 
factors in building ice cream vollume, 
and how they can be applied in indi- 
vidual stores, Mr. Miller points out. 


Movement of ice cream in food 
stores is influenced mainly by 12 ma- 
ior controllable factors which are out- 
lined in the booklet. They are: 

1. The display fixture. 

2. Location of display. 

3. Department identification. 

4. Care of the display case. 

5. Care of the product. 

6. Pricing and item identification. 
7. Knowledge of ice cream mer- 
chandising. 

8. Fixed responsibility for the de- 
partment. 

9. Related item sales. 

10. Insulated “carry home” bags. 

11. Special promotions. 

12. Self-selling packages. 

Copies of the 20-page booklet are 
available upon from Na- 


tional Dairy Products Corporation, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


request 
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Dear Editor: 


industry, 


the previous Sunday. 
all of us. 


than his rights. 


standard rules and regulations. 


Board in Washington, 
World War II. 


o>. <., 


and a college fraternity, 


clubs or lodges. 


Horace Walker. 
to 1949. 


Stanley 


Albaugh. 


balanced. 


ever Horace Walker goes. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


At 2 oclock April 24, an assembly of the dairy and creamery 
together with other friends and relatives, 
silence the last quiet journey of a companion who had gone home. 


The companion was Horace J. Walker, 
death while fishing with his good wife Ruth at Ensenada, 
It happened so suddenly it is still a shock to 


I had been associated with Horace from 1933 to 1949 when I 
disposed of my interests in McHale Manufacturing Co. 
of belated introduction, let me say that he was a first class guy and 

loyal intelligent worker who thought more of his responsibilities 
He never guessed, assumed or took for granted any 
answer to a problem assigned to him; always applying the accepted 


His thoroughness and constructive effort for the industry brought 
him recognition from the Dairy Industry Supply Association and he 
was appointed to the Dairy Machinery Unit of the War Production 
representing the West Coast, during 
He received a citation from the War Production 
Board signed by Donald M. Nelson. 

Aside from his membership in the U.C.L.A. Alumni Association 
Horace spent his entire time with dairy 
industry organizations and his family. 
He contributed several articles on farm milk cool- 
ing which were translated for release in foreign publications. 

All of the descriptive matter, bulletins, price lists and catalog 
material originated by his company was compiled and 
He also helped plan our financial structure prior 


Horace graduated with a degree in accounting, and soon after 
he finished college he was introduced to my wife and me by “ 
We hired him on the spot and were never dis- 
appointed during 16 years of eventful and pleasant associations. 

He did his work well, made many friends and kept his books 
Now that it is time to close the book we say goodbye. 
There will be good work, good friends, sunshine, and goodwill wher- 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


met to honor in 


who met his untimely 
Mexico, 


And, by way 


He never joined any exclusive 


edited by 


Uncle” 








BORDEN COOK BOOK 

Elsie the Cow has joined the 
authors’ circle, with the publication of 
“Elsie’s Cook Book,” which Harry 
Botsford, well-known food editor and 
author, helped her write and which 
is published by The Bond Wheel- 
wright Company. To mark the event, 
Elsie and her bull-calf son Beauregard 
personally attended a book-autograph- 
ing party held in her honor in the 
Music Room of the Biltmore Hotel. 

Publication of the cook book, which 
is subtitled “Tested Recipes of Every 
Variety,” makes Bond Wheelwright 
the 27th licensee currently under con- 
tract with the Borden Company’s 
Elsie Enterprises. Like other author- 
ized licensees, Bond Wheelwright will 
pay royalties to Bordens’ on the cook 
books sold. For while Borden’s has 
approved the book and is helping pro- 
mote it, it is not subsidized by the 


food company as a publishing ven- 
ture. Nearly 2,500,000 novelty items 
featuring the glamor cow and mem- 
bers of her family are sold annually 
by Elsie Enterprises’ licensees. 

The new cook book contains nearly 
800 kitchen-tested recipes in its 384 
pages, with the accent on food econ- 
omy. The book is being issued in 
two editions: 35,000 copies of a cloth- 
bound edition priced at $3.00 a copy, 
and 100,000 copies of a paperbound 
edition at $1.00. 

Reason for publisher's selection of 
Elsie’s name for the book is her na- 
tionwide popularity. Sales promotion 
and ad-wise, the Borden trademark 
has scored several billions of impres- 
sions, in advertisements and on food 
packages. Also, in her 13 years, the 
“live” Elsie has been visited by more 
than 27,000,000 persons in 65 cities. 
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(Left to Right) Norman Atz, Puritan Ice Cream Co., Kendallville; 
Lester Yoder, Goshen Farms Dairy; Ervin Caldemeyer, Holland 


Custard and Ice Cream Co.; 


Mack Frazier, 
Frankfort; and Russell Newsom, Maplehurst Dairy, Indianapolis. 


Frazier’s Dairy, 


(Left to Right) R. E. Roberts, Purdue Dairy Dept.; Vernon Huff. 

man, Johnson Creamery Co., Bloomington; W. H. Martin, Kansas 

State College; K. U. Bryan, Purdue Dairy Dept.; and Dick Larson, 
Indiana Dairy Products Association. 


Indiana Ice Cream Gets Better and Better 


Institute Sponsored by Indiana Dairy Products Association at 
Purdue University Attracts 175 Manufacturers and 43 Samples 


NDIANA CONSUMERS are getting 
| better quality ice cream than they 

did a year ago, according to the 
scoring of 43 samples submitted by 37 
ice cream manufacturers at the Ice 
Cream Institute held at Purdue Uni- 
versity April 24. The Institute was 
sponsored by the Indiana Dairy Prod- 
ucts Association in cooperation with 
the Purdue University Dairy Depart- 
ment. 

Prof. W. H. Martin, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, who judged the 
samples, said that there was a marked 
improvement in the bacteria count. 
Only one sample exceeded the State’s 
minimum standard. It was reported 
by individual companies that 15 of the 
samples had pure vanilla as the source 
of flavor and 12 samples used slight 
fortification with pure vanilla. Every 


Marion and Locust Streets 





The STAMSVI 


IN-A-LINE FILTERS ALL STAINLESS STEEL 
Starting Prices $98.50 


FOR TANK TRUCK — TANK FARMS and SMALL DAIRIES 


sample of ice cream was free from 


biological foreign matter when 
checked by Purdue University Dairy 
Staff who did all of the 


analysis work on the samples. All 


members 


samples scored good or excellent when 
examined for total sediment content. 


About 175 people attended the Ice 
Institute and the Fluid Milk 
Conference which covered a two-day 
Mr. Sebastian Risch, Man- 
Beatrice 


Cream 


program. 


ager of Foods Company. 
outlined the “Costs and 
Problems in the Operation and Servic 
ing of Milk Distributing Branches” at 
the Fluid Milk Session. Dr. R. W. 
Bartlett, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Illinois, dis- 
cussed “The Changing Pattern of Milk 
Distribution” on the 


Vincennes, 


Same program. 


Others who appeared on that program 





parts in even the largest 


SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH ( | 


Successors to STAMSVIK MANUFACTURING CO. $ | 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania  — @ 


ORIGINAL HORIZONTAL 
MULTIPLE PLATE DAIRY FILTER 


A model for every dairy operation. 
A filter pad for every dairy purpose. 
From 1,000 to over 200,000 pounds. 
Capacity without changing pads. 


Shown are the maximum number of individual 
STAMSVIK 
Increase capacity merely by adding filter plates 
to a longer E. Z. KLEEN STAND-PIPE. 
usable for replacement in older models. 


were C. B. A. 
Johnson Co., Chicago; Dr. Fred 
Babel, Purdue; H. F. Simmons, Mich- 
igan Milk Producers Association, De- 
troit; Dr. H. A. Hollender, Purdue 
and G. L. McFarland Jr., Golder 
Guernsey Farms, Indianapolis, Chair- 
man of the Association’s Milk Division 


Bryant, of Johnson & 


James Cooper, Borden’s-Furnas Ice 
Cream Co., Indianapolis, presented an 
accurate and informative picture o1 
the “Cost of Delivery and Servicing of 
stressed the 
importance of studying the possibility 


Ice Cream Stops.” He 


of eliminating the very small stops that 
actually end up for a loss by the icé 


cream manufacturer. j 


Harvey Robbins, Paraffined Carton 
Research Council, Chicago presented 
“Selling Ice | 


the Council’s film on 


Cream in Drug Stores.” 





3A 


Approved 


FILTER 


All parts 
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BOWMAN HONORS OLD TIMERS 


Six hundred forty-two members of 
the Bowman Dairy Old Timers Club 
were honored at a recent dinner meet- 
ing in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Lake Shore Club, Chicago. The an- 
nual get-together sponsored by the 
Company was attended by Bowman 
employees with continuous — service 
records of twenty-five years or more 
and by Company officials. Ninety-one 
new members were formally inducted 
into the honor club. Among them was 
Thomas J. Kullman, Vice- 
President, and Louis E. Metzger, Sec- 
retary. Both the 
Board of Directors and _ recently 
their twenty-fifth 
service with the company. 


Bowman 


are members of 


reached vear of 
Highlight of the evening was a 
vaudeville 
stars of the movies and 
Harry Hysen of 


member of the company’s dairy in- 


entertainment featuring 
television. 
Harvard, Illinois a 
spection staff with twenty-eight years 
service, was elected President of the 
Old Timers. Arthur Eklund, a whole- 
sale salesman with 42 years of service 
is the new First Vice-President. Sec- 
ond Vice-President is Walter Schwabe 


of the Building Maintenance Depart- 
Miss 
the General Office 
Accounting Department, with an em- 
ployment record of thirty-three years, 
is the honor group’s new secretary. 
Carl 


ploved for forty-two years, is the new 


ment with thirty years service. 
Irene Carroll, of 


Anderson, who has been em- 


Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Bow 


man emplovees for over fifty vears, and 


Four Old Timers have been 
eleven women employees are mem- 
bers. A combined total of over nine 
teen thousand years of service is rep 
resented by the Old Timers. 


MIF NAMES AGRICULTURE 
LEADERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The judges for the Annual Collegi 
ate Leadership Awards offered by the 
Milk Industry Foundation, have been 
appointed by the Agricultural Lead- 
ership Committee of the Foundation. 

The the 
recognize outstanding 
students in U. S. 
cultural colleges on 


purpose of awards is to 


senior dairy 
and Canadian agri- 
a regional basis 
by certificates of award and a trip to 


IMMEDIATE STEAM... 





the annual the 


standing student in each region. 


convention for out 


The 


dairy manufacturing courses and are 


awards are for students in 
based on the first three years of col 
legiate work. Selections are made in 
September of the student’s fourth year 
to be reasonably sure that he or she 
completes the course. 


Six regional committees and a cen 
tral heading up the 
awards. The regional committee nom- 
inates three 


committee are 


outstanding candidates. 
The central committee makes the final 
selection based on the 


scoring svs- 


tem. 


The College Relations Committee 
of the Milk Industry Foundation 
which planned the awards included: 
Chairman, Dr. F. Bruce Baldwin, Jr.. 
Abbotts Dairies, Philadelphia; C. W. 
England, Highland Farms Milk Com 
pany, Washington, D. C.; A. C. Fay, 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; H. F. Judkins, Sealtest, Inc.., 
New York City; W. H. 
The Borden 


Marcussen, 
New York 


Company, 


City; A. C. Merrill, Akron Guernsey 
Washington. 


Farms, Everett, 





It’s a factory assembled 2-drum water 
tube boiler with water cooled furnace. 
Gases travel 3 lengths of the fur- 
nace —scrubbing 5 bare metal water 
backed heat absorbing zones. It’s com- 


ied Carton 
presented 
elling Ice 


plete — needs only service connections 
—burns oil or gas or both—no stack 
—no foundation. 





“The KEYSTONE ¢2 antomatic—needs only part time operator 


A California user says: “The 





capacity of our 250 hp. Keystone is 
double that of our former equipment and 
requires less floor space — only part time 
supervision is required and we like the clean- 
liness of operation.” 


WRITE FOR 


ERIE CITY 


June, 1952 


Nera A Pennsylvania Dairy reports: 
Within 30 minutes after starting 


our 200 hp. Keystone Steam 
Generator we are ready for 
Operations,” 


“We are getting excellent service from our gas 
fired 200 hp. Keystone Steam Generator — 
we know that it is costing us less than when 
we used coal.” 


SB-38N 


IRON WORKS 


BULLETIN 
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Five Rules for Putting Salesmanship | 


Into Your Advertising 


HE ONLY reason any business- 
should 
money for advertising is because 


man spend his good 
he hopes it will persuade people to 
spend their good money for his mer- 
chandise or service. 


Now that seems simple enough— 
it’s a statement that admits of no argu- 
ment. And yet countless millions of 
dollars are spent for advertising that 
is hopelessly inadequate. It is inade- 
quate because it ignores all the rules 
of salesmanship. 


Businessmen who are, in person, 
tremendously successful salesmen will 
either write or put their okay on ad- 
vertising copy that violates the prin- 
ciples of persuasion they rely on when 
they talk to a prospect face to face. 
This is one of the most amazing para- 
doxes in the American business scene. 
Hard-headed, conservative, decorous 
proprietors of respected business es- 
tablishments often go completely hay- 
wire when it comes to their advertis- 
ing program. 

They seem to think that at all costs 


their must be “cute,” 
illustrate their ads 
with silly syndicated cartoons. In the 


naive belief that “S” stands not for 


advertising 


“clever.” They 


By JAMES D. WOOLF 


Salesmanship but for Sex, they give 
away a fortune in girly-girly calendars. 
They substitute exaggeration and fat, 
juicy superlatives for specific hardpan 
They 
are suckers for stunts and gimmicks 
they wouldn’t dream of using in their 
personal man-to-man salesmanship. 


facts about their merchandise. 


Let’s examine the question of what 
it is that puts persuasion into advertis- 
ing copy. Just what is salesmanship- 
in-print? What are the ingredients the 
master chefs blend together in their 
creation of an effective advertisement? 


The old tried-and-true formula for 
producing effective copy cannot, | 
think, be upon. I 
clung to it faithfully in writing, or di- 
recting the writing of, somewhere 
around $300,000,000 worth of adver- 
tising. Any advertiser, whether he is 


improved have 


a small merchant or a big national 
advertiser, can prepare his copy in 
line with this formula. It goes like 
this: 
First, 


reader, or listener). 


attract attention (stop the 
Second, arouse interest (warm him 
up). 
Third, create desire (give him a 
hankering). 





STAINLESS NICKEL 
STEEL ptahe) 4 









SANITARY 
AND BRINE 


L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. 


Sanitary Equipment for the 
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VALVES 


Processing Industries 





LINE 
FILTERS 


TUBING 





Made in Full 
Sizes from 100 to 500 Gal. 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO., Millville, Pa. 


Range of 


Fourth, 
him believe you). 


inspire confidence (mak 


Fifth, induce action (prod him into 
doing it NOW). 


Let’s consider the first necessity, 
that of attracting attention. The im. 
portant thing to remember here is that 
you are not after everybody’s atten. 
tion. You are not concerned with 
crowds—you are concerned with pros. 
pects. What you want is the attention 


of interested people, or, 


to put it an- 
other way, of people “in the market” 
for what you have to sell. Therefore, 


it won't be good salesmanship if you 
use a cut of a bathing beauty to flag 
the attention of all readers. 


The correct procedure is to make a 
specific appeal to a specific need or 
problem that is likely to be on the 
minds of some of the people who may 
see your advertisement. People buy 
articles of merchandise as the answers 
to needs, problems, and _hankerings. 
Each time you present a product in 
your copy, offer it as the answer to a 
human need. If, for example, you are 
an office supply dealer, don’t say: 
“Finest Office Furniture Ever Shown 
in This City.” That’s a weak, mean- 
ingless, bombastic generality. There'll 


The GIRTON FARM 


COOLING TANK 
has a_ low bottom, 
which faster 
than average. Mini- 


cools 


mum quantity of milk 
needed to cover the 
entire bottom so cool- 
ing starts immediate 
ly. Faster cooling 
means better quality. 
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be real salesmanship in a headline like 
this; “New-type Desk Chairs 
Tired Backs.” 


Ease 


Arousing interest and creating de- 
sire are two parts of the same thing. 
The only way you can interest your 
reader or listener in your product, and 
to 
promise him something he wants. Ob- 
viously the bigger the promise, the 


keener his interest and desire. 


make him ardently desire it, is 


Study your product or service in 
tems of its ability to satisfy human 
needs. Contrive to relate 
what you're advertising to the read- 


somehow 


ers interests, his yens, his hankerings, 
his activities, his dreams, his plans. 
Put a promise in every headline. Re- 
member, the reader is interested only 
in himself—in what HE wants. Never, 
never, never use such vapid headlines 
as, “A Superior Value,” “Are You in 
the Know?”, or “The Last Word in 
Convenience.” 

But never promise more than you 
can perform. No advertisement can 
do an effective selling job unless it is 
believed. The truth is the truth to the 
reader or listener only if he believes it. 
In your personal face-to-face selling 
you are careful to make statements 


Model 4084 
KING ZEERO 
Ice Builder Cabinet 


"ROE 
; 


that won't strain the credulity of your 
listener. 


Whenever possible, copy 
should start off with a statement with 
which the reader will agree. At least 
half the battle is won if the reader ac- 


your 


cepts as true the initial premises or 
statements with which your copy be- 
gins. To challenge the reader’s belief 
at the outset—to arouse his suspicion 
with obvious exaggeration—is to court 
the possibility of antagonizing 
and losing his attention. 


him 


I recommend that you back up your 
advertising promises with money-back 
guarantees. The money-back guaran- 
tee—with no questions asked—is used 
by all of the successful 
houses, and it does more 


mail-order 
than any 
other one thing to win the confidence 
of the public. If you believe in your 
merchandise, there is no reason why 
you can’t guarantee it. Two concepts 
—“Give the Lady What She Wants” 
and “The Customer Is Always Right” 
played a tremendous part in the fab- 
ulous 


success of Marshall Field & 
Company. 
Inducing action prodding the 


reader into doing it NOW-—is your 


toughest hurdle. It is plain human na- 





ture for most people to let things drift, 
to promise themselves to do this or 
that tomorrow—too often a tomorrow 
that never comes. 

Sometimes the thing to do is to of- 
fer the reader a reward for doing it 
NOW. If what you offer is a bargain 
price, set a time limit: “This Special 
Price Reduction Not in Effect After 
May 1.” Often lack of 
immediate cash is the reason families 


Thursday, 


put off buying. An easy-payment plan 
may be the answer here. A Chicago 
utility company advertises wiring for 
additional outlets in the home on an 
easy payment plan, and a painting 
contractor in the same city offers to 
“paint your house and give you a year 
Sometimes a little gift will 
induce prompt buying action: “This 
week—and this week only—every pur- 
chaser of an XYZ Glass Rod will re- 
ceive FREE a selection of 
ported ABC dry flies.” 

But the best way to induce imme- 
diate buying action is to put powerful 
persuasion in your copy. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson once remarked, nearly 100 
years ago, that “the size of the promise 
is the of the advertisement.” 
Promise as much as you can within 
the limits of complete truthfulness. 


to pay.” 


six im- 


soul 


Largest Paper Bottle Plant in the World. 
mM MR 


The King Jeero Jee Builder 
Installation will help solue your 


"i; 1447-55 Montrose Ave. 


iia hn Coal Rnctions, 
IM THE KING ZEERO COMPANY | 
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A. W. SIGMUND NAMED KRAFT’S 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Arthur W. 
ager of cheese products for the Kraft 


Sigmund, general man- 


Foods Company and veteran of 31 
years of service to the company, has 
been named a vice-president of the 
company by the board of directors, 
it was announced recently by G. C. 


Pound, president. 


Sigmund, one of nine new vice- 
presidents named in action reflecting 
the increasing volume of business and 
executive responsibilities in produc- 
tion, sales, research and distribution 
of Kraft’s extensive line of food prod- 
ucts, was cited by Pound for his long 
record of accomplishments. 


Sigmund presently is president of 
the National Institute 
member of the highly important Dairy 


Cheese and 
Industry Advisory Committee of the 
United States 
culture. He was named last year as a 
Kraft 


the company’s executive committee. 


Department of Agri- 


director of and a member of 


the cheese 


business, his first memories being of 


Sigmund grew up in 


a cheese factory operated by his father 
at Naperville, Ill. He joined the Kraft 
company in 1920 as specialty sales- 
man in Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and 
the 
pany’s sales and distribution branch 


in Buffalo, N. Y. 


then became manager of com- 


In 1939 he became Central Di 
vision manager for natural and process 
In World War II he spent 
two and a half years in Washington 
as foods consultant for the Office of 
Price Administration, War Foods Ad- 
ministration and the Army and Navy. 
In 1945 he was named assistant gen- 


cheese. 


eral sales manager in charge of nat- 
ural and process cheese and in 1947 
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BLOW SOME MY WAY 


This could happen only in 
Milwaukee, police say. 

All week long, people have 
been finding filled out checks on 
the street and bringing them 
into the Ist district police sta- 
tion. 


the finders have 


taken the checks directly to the 


Some olf 


Golden Guernsey Dairy Co-op- 
erative, 2206 N. 30th St., which 
issued them. 

Last 200 of the 
firm’s checks, made out to sup- 
pliers and totaling $45,000 to 
$50,000, 


cardboard box and given to an 


Monday, 


were bundled into a 
employe to mail. The employe 
stopped at the mailbox at N. 
3rd St. and W. Garfield Ave. 
at 5:15 p.m. Monday, but the 
package was too large to insert. 
He left it on top of the mail- 
box, knowing that a mailman 
would be along soon. 

The 


before 


package removed 
the 


presumably, police say, by chil- 


was 
mailman arrived, 
dren. They opened the box, tore 
the 
scattered the others to the wind. 
Saturday _ that 
more than 150 checks had been 


up a few of checks and 


Police said 
turned in by finders. There have 
been no reports of anyone try- 
ing to cash one. 

A. 1. 
treasurer of the firm, said pay- 
the 


Goeckermann, assistant 


ment on checks had been 


stopped. 











G. P. GUNDLACH 


became general cheese 


products. 


manager of 


Other new vice-presidents appoint 
ed by the company are: 


Charles G. Wright, general sale 
manager. 
C. E. Nelson, general productio; 


manager for process chees« Marga 


rine, salad products and confections 
H. G. Podlesak, executive enginee, 
Charles W. Kaufman, executive ¢j 
rector of research. 


J. T. Wilson, general manager 
Kraft’s Central Division. 

J. J. Wolf, Jr., associate genera 
manager of Kraft’s Central Divisio, 


W. R. Killinger, general manager of 
Kraft’s Eastern Division. 

E. P. Moore, general manager of 
Kraft’s Southeastern Division 


OPEN NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
To. better the 


mand for electric power drives in th 


serve growing de 
New Orleans trading area, Sterling 
Electric Motors, Inc., of Los Angeles 
has recently opened a sales office ir 
New Orleans, Alan J 
Bronold, Sales Manager. 


J. D. Trice, Manager of the New 
Orleans Office, is an experienced ap- 


announced 


plication engineer and is well ac- 
quainted with the industrial require. 
ments of the area. Formerly, the New 
Orleans area had been served by the 
Memphis office of the Sterling Elec- 
tric Motors, Inc; 


Sterling provides complete engi- 
neering and service facilities to every 
industrial, commercial and_agricul- 
tural area from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Eastern Sea- 
board to the West Coast. The New 
Orleans Office of Sterling Electric Mo 
12 San Jos 


Ave., New Orleans 21, Louisiana. 


tors, Inc., is located at 


SUMMERTIME IS BUTTERMILK 





PROFIT TIME 


@ store posters and displays 


Order promotion and advertising NOW! 


@ truck cards 


@ medical and route literature 


@ sales contests 


. ae ho B 


Write today 
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NOTES TO THE MILKMAN - 


Some Are Funny, Some Stupid, 
But All Are Interesting - 


By BILL McCANN 





ILKMAN: On your next trip 
leave three quarts of white 


66 

milk, a quart of ice cream 
ind two rolls of 620 film for my cam- 
fa. + » 


kind of 


message on the notes left in customers’ 


Youre liable to find any 


bottles. 


Requests for pet care are most com- 
mon—water the dog, feed the cat, feed 
the canary. One woman asked that 
her dog be let out briefly for an airing 
and a romp daily during, her weekend 
ibsence. 

“That dog was part greyhound and 
part St. Bernard,” the milkman-victim 
said. “It took me an hour to catch 


him—and then he wouldn’t budge. I 


finally got him back in the house with 
out a derrick, but I didn’t let him out 





ore 


again—wasn't leaving any milk while 


she was gone anyhow. 


“When the woman got back, she 
changed over to another dairy.” 
Another routeman tells of the 


woman, gone from her house for the 
day, who left instructions in her note 
on where to find the key: 


“There was that note out in plain 
sight on the back stoop, and she fin 
ished off by saying: “Be sure and lock 
up. If anything is missing, I'll hold 


you responsible.’ ” 


Not all of the odd requests come 
trom notes, of course. Dairymen can 
tell of almost daily phone calls such 
as that from the lady who wanted an 
ice cream box installed in her home 
for private use; the man who wanted 
the 


of 


a part-time job milking cows; 
slurred voice—in a “dry” county 
Texas—asking immediate delivery of a 
: ee 


elixir. 


and he didn’t mean Elsie’s 


At times the milkmen get pleasant 
One tells of the note which 
told him to put the milk in the refrig- 
erator and help himself to a snack if 


surprises. 


he was hungry. Furthermore, it be- 
came a daily occurrence, he says. 

One routeman is still scratching his 
head over this one: 

“Don't leave any more milk until 
our vacation’s over. We'll be getting 
home late in the day, so leave our reg- 
ular order that morning.” 

What is the average routeman’s re- 
action? 


“Notes to you, too.” 


FOR CLEANER FLOORS AND LONGER WEAR... 





‘ 
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buy OXCO’S HULL deck scrubs 


Good cleaning of your floors and 
vats requires a filler material with 
enough stiffness to cut through 
congealed fats and grease, com- 
bined with fine filler to do a 
thorough scrubbing job. Genuine 
Florida hand-hackled, hand- 
drawn palmetto fibre—processed 
to our particular specifications in 
OXCO’S own Florida plant— 
gives you top performance and 
extra long, economical wear. 
OXCO’S “HULL” Deck Scrubs 
give you plenty of this best of 
natural fibres—trimmed and flared 
“HULL” 
palmetto deck scrubs are sure to 


to meet your needs. 


give the service you're looking 
for—try them on your next order. 








Your own dairy supply jobber can 
probably send you OXCO’S “HULL” 
Deck Scrubs from his own stock—or 
can get them for you—dquick. 





OX FIBRE BRUSH COMPANY, INC. 
Lilablished 


FREDERICK /E8¢ = MARYLAND 
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L. A. VAN BOMEL 


E. E. STEWART 


Shifts in Top Command 
At National Dairy Products 


Van Bomel Chairman of the Board, E. E. Stewart Named 
President, Mcinnerney Chairman Emeritus, in 


Recent Elections by Directors 


L. A. Van Bomel, president of 
National Dairy Products Corporation 
for the past eleven years, was elected 
chairman of the Board of Directors at 
the meeting of the Board in April. 

E. E. Stewart, executive vice-presi- 
dent since 1950, was elected president 
to succeed Mr. Van Bomel, and Thos. 
H. McInnerney, founder of the com- 
pany and chairman of the board since 
1941, was named chairman emeritus. 


Mr. Stewart, who has been a vice- 
president since 1944 and a director 
1945, has been with National 
Dairy and its associated companies for 
32 years. He started with the Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Company in Pitts- 
burgh in 1920, and subsequently be- 
came a vice-president of the Telling- 
Belle Vernon Company in Cleveland, 
president of the Rieck-McJunkin 


Dairy Company, vice-president of Na- 


since 


tional Dairy in charge of mid-western 
milk and ice cream operations, and 
executive vice-president. 

Van Bomel’s 
dency, National Dairy’s annual sales 
tripled, and passed the billion dollar 
mark in 1951. Earnings after taxes 
have increased 63.2 per cent in the 


During Mr. presi- 


ll-year period, and dividend pay- 


80 


ments have more than tripled. Under 
Mr. Van Bomel’s direction, the com- 
pany has carried out a major building 
modernization added 
numerous new products to the line, 


and program, 
and greatly broadened its research ac- 
tivities. 

Before becoming president of Na- 
tional Dairy, Mr. Van Bomel 
president of Sheffield Farms for 15 
years, having started with that com- 


was 


pany as a routeman during summer 
vacations while he was still in high 
school. He 
ployee in 1909, following his gradua- 
tion as a civil engineer. Subsequently, 


became a full-time em- 


he became head of the creamery de- 
partment in 1915 and president in 
1926. While at Sheffield Farms he 
played a leading part in the develop- 
ment of many dairy by-products. 


Mr. MclInnerney founded National 
1923, with the Rieck-Mc- 
Junkin Dairy Company and the Hy- 
drox Corporation of Chicago as the 


Dairy in 


first associated companies, and served 
as president until Mr. Van Bomel’s 
election in 1941. . 
Reed Hartel, who has served for 10 
years as secretary of National Dairy 
Products Corporation, was elected to 








REED HARTEL 


JOSEPH CALIRI | 


the position of assistant vice-president 
At the same time, Joseph L. Caliri | 
was named secretary of the company 


Mr. Hartel began his career with 
The North 


1926, serving as 


American Company in 


assistant secretary, 


assistant treasurer, and _ secretary. 
Joining National 
secretary in 1942, he was elected sec- 


retary of the company in August ol 


Dairy as_ assistant 
that vear. 


Mr. Caliri has National 


Dairy for 11 years, joining the com- 


served 


pany’s legal department in 1941. He 
became assistant secretary in October 
1951. 

Both of | the 
American Society of Corporate See: 
Mr. Hartel is also a director 


of the society, and was its first presi- 


men are members 
retaries. 


dent. 
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FESTIVALS GIVE PUNCH TO 
JUNE PROMOTION 
(Continued from Page 58) 


in ads beginning with the June issues 
of Life, all women’s magazines, all 
grocery-distributed magazines and in 
American Weekly. It will be featured 
by Kate Smith on her television show, 
and on the Bert Parks show, “Young 
Mr. Bobbin” . . . “I Remember Mam- 
ma”... and “It’s News to Me” TV 
programs. Radio coverage will include 
the Arthur Godfrey show, “Aunt 
Jenny” and “The Second Mrs. Burton” 
shows. 

Selected rotogravure sections of 
Sunday newspapers will carry four- 
color ads, and black-and-white news- 
paper ads will appear across the coun- 
try arranged through local tie-ups with 
the ice cream manufacturers. Syndi- 
cated food columns and newspaper 
supplement magazines will carry the 
recipe. 


Reach Every Family 


The degree to which the nation will 
be inundated with milk and ice cream 
sales messages by these festival cam- 
paigns is shown by the statistics. Ev- 
ery family in the country will be 
reached 19 times. Oh, there may be a 
bushwhacker up in Maine or a hillbilly 
in the Ozarks who doesn’t get the 
word. Might even be a household in 
New York or Chicago that doesn’t get 
creamed. But, generally speaking, 
what with all the television, radio, 
newspaper, magazine, and _ point-of- 
sale advertising that is going on, it will 
be a rare family that doesn’t hear 
something. 


Talent by the bushel is being used 
in this promotion. Perry Como, Eddie 
Fisher, Vaughn Monroe, Tony Martin, 
Dinah Shore, Kate Smith, Arthur God- 
trey and others are in the line-up. 
On the magazine side, in addition to 
those already mentioned, there are 
such books as Colliers, This Week, 
Parents’, True Confessions, and Super 
Market Merchandising. On top or 
alongside, whichever metaphor you 
like best, are 6,000 express trucks that 
are carrying the dairy products mes- 
sage in large truck posters. 

It all makes a person think of the 
old teamster who was recalling the 
days when he drove a freight wagon 
through the Rockies. “Had a hitch of 
‘ix mules,” he said. “Was takin’ ’em 
up through mountains on a road 
Wasn't fit fer a goat. On one side was 


ne, 1952 


the mountain and on the other nothin’ 
but air. Mules begin to get tuckered 
out and fin’ly come to a stop. Grade 
was so durn steep they couldn't hold 
the load ’n she begun to roll back. I 
stepped on the brake but the dang 
thing wouldn't hold. I sure as God 
made little apples was headed fer 
Kingdom Come. They was an old 
hand on the wagon up ahead of me 
‘n when I hollered he looked around 
to see what was up. ‘Swear at ‘em, 
he yelled. Well sir, when a feller’s life 
depends on the nature of his cussin’ 
he kin do some tall expressin’. I done 


just that. I give them mules the fan- 
ciest cussin’ out they'd got since swear- 
in’ was invented.” 


A young chap who had been listen- 
ing to the story interrupted to ask, 
“What did they do?” 


“Do?” the Old Timer said in a voice 
that dripped with scorn. “Do? Why 
what in tarnation could they do with 
all that cussin’ behind ‘em? They got 
down on their bellies an’ drug that 
there wagon up over that there moun- 
tain so fast I thought I was ridin’ the 
Pony Express.” 














CLEANSING-ACTION” 


>, CLEANS MORE EFFECTIVELY! More than ever before, new, im- 
gl! proved SOLVAY CLEANSER No. 600 provides powerful 


- cleansing action against soils common to dairy operations. 
<—<_ Its special ingredients get under the dirt... loosen it... 
ATT 1s break it up and suspend it, ready to be rinsed away. 


“600” removes grease, milkstone and curd—and Jeaves 


equipment sweet. 


~ WORKS FASTER, EASIER! In its improved form, SOLVAY CLEANSER 
(3 No. 600 penetrates soil rapidly ... does a better job in less 


time, with less effort. It’s now dustless . . . flows freely and 
does not cake, thereby simplifying your cleaning job. 


—s DOES MORE CLEANING JOBS! “600” is an all-around cleanser that 
can be safely used on practically everything in the dairy. 

And it’s safe for hand cleaning! 
ve MORE ECONOMICAL! Actual tests prove SOLVAY CLEANSER No. 
Fa 600 produces better results than larger quantities of or- 
ve dinary cleansers. Order SOLVAY CLEANSER No. 600 from 






wow “800” 


i 


Free-Flowing! 
Hon-Caking! 
Dustless! 


your nearest Solvay office. Available in convenient 5, 100, 
115 and 250-pound packages. 





SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Houston ¢ 





BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 





Boston * Charlotte © Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit 
New Orleans ¢ 


New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis * Syracuse 
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WASHINGTON REPORTER 
(Continued from Page 38) 
milk sanitation program in Mississippi 
and is responsible for the development 
of model milk and restaurant sanita- 
tion standards adopted on state and 
local levels in that State. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Asks 
That Present Parity Price 
Formula Be Retained 

Walter B. Garver, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States Agriculture Department, when 
appearing before the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee last month (April), 
urged the Congress to keep the pres- 
ent modernized parity price formula, 


manager of the 


instead of the more 
prior to 1950. 

Mr. Garver asked for the rejection 
of S. 2115, the bill that would make 
“the five-year period on which parity 
is calculated rigid instead of an elastic 
ten-year period.” 


rigid one in force 


He was also not in favor of the pro- 
posed bill which would make manda- 
tory the 100 per cent support of both 
basic and non-basic commodities alike. 
He based his rejection on the fact that 
such price levels would not be accept- 
able to the public and further, that 
such a_ plan the 
farmer.” 


“would regiment 

“Parities must be adjustable as be- 
tween commodities, and should be 
kept in line with modern conditions of 
production and demand. Only then 
will price policy be realistic and pro- 
mote proper agricul- 
Mr. Garver pointed out. 


adjustments in 
ture,” 

To do this would mean lower price 
levels for most basic commodities, and 
would be of infinite value to the con- 
sumer, he told the Committee. “It is 
the responsibility of Congress to pro- 
vide modernized parity so as to bring 


- — 


as well as other 
farm products, into line with modern 
and 


basic commodities, 


conditions of supply, demand 


technology.” 


Electric Power for Farmers Now 
Near $400 Million Yearly 


According to the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, the 1950 report about 
farmers reveals that 4,214,000 farms 
out of a total of 5,382,162 had elec- 
tric Nearly 300,000 farms 
every 1945 to 1950 had 


service. 
year from 
been electrified. 
Electric bills for these farms aver- 
aged $7.44 monthly, the equivalent of 
a total annual expenditure of $376,- 
187,000. 


Total of 1,426,000 farms had elec- 
tricity compared with 2,060,000 that 
had telephones. And farms equipped 
with electric milking machines num- 
bered 636,000. 


RFC Business Loans to Two 
Alabama Dairies 


Two Alabama dairies were among 
the 51 approved loans granted by the 
RFC during the week ending April 2 
(Mar. 27-Apr. 2). Total loans approved 
for that week were $20,742,356.79. 


Paschal’s Dairy of Enterprise, Ala- 
bama received $16,000 and Del-Mar 
Dairy of Montgomery, Ala., 
$7,000. 


received 


e 
ALLIED CHEMICAL FORMS NEW 
DIVISION 
Effective June 1, 1952 The Solvay 
Process Div. and the Solvay Sales 
Div. will be consolidated and known 
as The Solvay Process Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation. This 


Division will be responsible for pro- 
duction sale of alkali, 
and related products. 


and chlorine 





changes ‘ 
grows old 


TRUCK TOPICS 


(Continued from Page 28) 
attention 
period and the battery may neej) ome into 
water so these two jobs become a par | tucks ne 


of the 1000-mile lubrication job , 
well as part of the 3000-mile inspe 
tion. Depending upon the trucks an 
the service, the engine oil change ma 
fit the 3000-mile period perfectly, 

fuel system sheets by 
at with instr. | Pe Let 


ments at about this period, stock are 
expensive 


quently ¢ 
make a ¢ 
necessary. 

For m 
make up 





Electrical units and 


units should be looked 


and all 
parts having to do with safe control : 
impressio 
last Wore 
whole tl 
events it 

There 
yuninitiat 
gets the 


of the truck must have an inspection, 
Illustrated here is a representative pre. | 
schedule. 


ventive maintenance 


1 addition to the items inspected 
every 3000 miles on this list, there js 
a list of items to be 
6000 miles, 
inspection. 


inspected every 
3000-mile 
another list 


or every other mainten: 
, y 
Following is , meam 


of items to be inspected at 12,000 9 if the m 
miles or every fourth 3000-mile in , perfec 
spection. fails to 

Undoubtedly this schedule, as it § factor tl 
stands, will not fit your operation. The | repair 1 


reasons for this are obvious. It was § ure, th 


. _ ' 
tailored for another fleet. To make a § good. P 
preventive maintenance system effec- } take th 
tive, it must be fitted to the fleet. vision. 


It may be, if you are delivering 
milk in an area of high customer dens- 
ity, that will to inspect 
trucks on a time basis rather than on 
a mileage basis. 


an 


you want 





Most operators want 
inspection at 
than 


no greater periods 


every six weeks regardless of 
the mileage. 

But you have to start somewhere 
and you are not going to have a per- 
fect system at the 
beginning. As soon as a shop starts 
periodic inspection and starts to keep 
a record of what needs attention at 
time not, you 
have a change in the making. These 


ever, much less 


inspection and does 
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“SANITARY PIPE WASHER 


FOR FAST AND THOROUGH WASHING 
OF SANITARY PIPE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


me Schlueter co. 





DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF WASHING AND STERILIZING EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


+ 
| 


i 





JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT THAT PAYS FOR ITSELF 
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changes will continue as the fleet 
sows older and the trucks need more 
attention or When new replacements 
come into the fleet. Normally the new 
sucks need less attention, but fre- 
quently changes in the truck design 
make a different type of inspection 
necessary. 
For most 
make up the preventive maintenance 


purposes, it is best to 
deets by mimeograph on cheap pa- 
ser. Letterpress lists on good card 
deck are a little too impressive and 
expensive. They are apt to create the 
impression that the present list is the 
ist word. No matter how, make the 
whole thing easy to change when 
events indicate. 

There is another danger for the 
the 


preventive 


uninitiated. Occasionally shop 
gets the that the 


maintenance system is an end and not 


idea 


, means of economical maintenance. 
if the man making an inspection does 
a perfect job on every item listed but 
fails to observe and check some other 
factor that is going to make a costly 
repair necessary or cause a road fail- 
ure, the system is not doing much 
good. Preventive maintenance will not 
take the place of brains and super- 


vision. 


AND KL 


ENZADE ADM! 


SANITATION TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three more week-long sanitation 


training schools have recently been 
held at the Technical Service and 
Research Laboratories of the J. B. 


Ford Division of Wyandotte Chemi- 
Use of Wyandotte 

The Wyandotte 
Supervisors 


cals Corporation. 
testing equipment. 
Sales 


also given technical instruction in the 


and _ Service were 
use of Fame—Wyandotte’s new hand 
dishwashing product. 


Those attending were: Donald An- 
derson, Director, Technical Service 
Department; B. B. Baker, Seattle; 
Watson Carroll, Dallas; Walter Hefti, 


Technical Service; F. A. Walliser, 
San Francisco; A. M. Brown and 
J. E. Everhart, Chicago; J. B. 


MacGillivray, manager, Food and 
Beverage Manufacturers Sales; R. L. 
Donaldson, Kansas City; J. H. 
New York; Carl W. 
Rapids; Fred King, manager, Food, 


Herz, 
Lange, Grand 
Beverage and Special Detergents De 
partment; R. E. Kelly, Philadelphia; 
Armin Roth, Service De- 
partment; E. 


Technical 


Los Angeles. 


POWDER 
MILL 


PRESIDENT 


cat 
NISTRATIVE, TECHN! ‘ 


= fel ed tele {3 


L. Hubbard, Baltimore; 
W. K. Vaughn, Detroit; Lee Minor, 
Technical Service and Wm. Balbach, 





GAIL BORDEN 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Borden made the acquaintance of 
Jeremiah Milbank. Milbank was a 
banker. He was impressed by this 


nervous, frail, dynamic man. The ba- 
sis for a bank loan to Borden was prac- 
tically non-existent. He was broke, in 
debt. He failures behind 
him. The only thing that he had was 
a plant not yet in production on a 
product for which there was not yet a 
demand. To Banker Milbank’s credit, 
he could recognize a good idea when 
he saw one. 


had three 


He knew enough about 
the dairy business, about the atrocious 
conditions under which milk was pro 
duced and sold, to see the enormous 
possibilities in the process that this 
tired, tough man possessed. He put 
up the money. 


That was the big break. The fac- 
tory went into production. For three 
years progress was slow but it was 
1861 
Before the contest was over, Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk was a 


part of the standard army field ration. 


progress. Then came and war. 


That was the beginning. The curve 


has been climbing ever since. 











JOHN CATONIA 





EMERSON C. BRITTON 


Six Receive Pasteur 


Awards for Heroism 


Pasteur Medals for heroism or dis- 
tinguished public service performed in 
line of duty during the year 1951 
have been awarded to six milk route- 
men, according to an announcement 
made by Benjamin F. Castle, Execu- 
tive Director of the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 


Mr. Castle made public that a selec- 
tion committee of five judges, chosen 
from outside the milk industry, has 
just selected one gold medal winner, 
one silver medal winner, and four 
bronze co-equal winners, as follows: 


Gold Medal—John Catonia, age 49, 
of 3443 West 60th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, a route salesman of The Bor- 
den Company, Chicago. 


Silver Medal—Emerson C. Britton, 
age 39, of 404 South Street, Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania, driver salesman 
of Gerstlauer’s Dairy, Lehighton. 


Bronze Medals—Leo Durand, age 
10, of 32 Bardwell Street, South Had- 
ley Falls, Mass., a retail foreman of 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Irvin Stimpfle, age 34, of 2406 
Lockbourne Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 
a route salesman of Diamond Milk 
Products, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


84 


Nicholas Guarracino, age 33, 
of 60 North Trenton Avenue, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, a wholesale-driver 
salesman of Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Joseph E. Schafer, age 31, of 
1511 Quincey Avenue, Falls Church, 
Virginia, a route salesman of Thomp- 
son’s Honor Dairy, of Washington, 
>. &. 


The panel of five judges included 


Mr. Carson F. Lyman, managing edi- 





IRVING STIMPFLE 


JOSEPH E. SCHAFER 





MR. & MRS. LEE DURAND 





NICHOLAS GUARRACINO 
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tor of the U. S. News-World Report 
and 1951 President of the National 
Press Club, Chairman; Mr. Joseph M. 
Gambatese, of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications; Mrs. Roberts Everett, free- 
lance writer; Miss Mary McGrory, of 


the Washington Sunday Star; and 
Reginald P. Mitchell, Washington 


public relations counsel. 


Selection of Mr. Catonia as the Gold 
Medal Winner was made for his ac- 
tion on July 21, 1951, during the 
course of his early morning deliveries, 
in arousing and saving the lives of 21 
persons in a 4-story building at 217 
West 23rd Street, Chicago. Discover- 
ing the entrance hall filled with smoke, 
he broke down the door of an apart- 
ment, rescued the occupant from a 
faming bed, promptly aroused the 
sleeping tenants in other apartments 
by rushing along each floor, called the 
fire department, and then aided in 
extinguishing the blaze. Mr. Catonia 
has been with The Borden Company 
since 1930. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to 
Mr. Emerson C. Britton for playing a 
major role in extricating three persons 
trapped in two burning, wrecked auto- 
mobiles and thereby saving their lives 
early on May 6, 1951, while making 
milk deliveries on Route No. 115 at 
Fem Ridge, near Blakeslee, Monroe 
County, Pennsylvania. He was first 
on the scene following a head-on col- 
lision between the two automobiles, 
one bearing Mr. and Mrs. John Cuisk, 
of Blywtheburn, Pennsylvania, and the 
other bearing Mr. Frank Dally, of 
Blakeslee, Pennsylvania. He immedi- 
ately began to extinguish the flames. 
When a nearby resident joined him, 
Mr. Britton used the tire chains of his 
truck to pull off doors on both cars to 
remove the three injured persons, who 
were given first aid by a passing 
nurse. When police and ambulances 
arrived to remove the injured persons, 
Mr. Britton left without giving his 
name and continued making milk de- 
liveries, 

A native of Mauch Chunk, Mr. Brit- 
ton is married and has three daugh 
ters, Charlaine, 17, Georgine, 14, and 
Johanne, 10, and a son, Charles 4. 
He is a graduate of Mauch Chunk 
High School, class of 1931. He served 
20 months in the Navy as an Aviation 
Machinist's Mate on an LST in the 
South Pacific. 

The awards of the four bronze med- 
ils were made without ranking. 


The bronze medal was awarded to 
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Mr. Leo Durand for action on April 
9, 1951, who was credited with sav- 
ing the life of Ann Gerow, four and 
one-half year old daughter of Master 
Sgt. Basil Gerow, of the 1600 Air 
Installations Squadron, and = Mrs. 
Gerow, at their home at Westover Air 
Force Base, Massachusetts. Arriving 
at the Gerow living headquarters at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon while mak- 
ing deliveries, Mr. Durand discovered 
Mrs. Gerow holding her daughter in 
her arms. The child was blue in the 
face, eyes closed, and not breathing. 
He quickly began applying artificial 


respiration methods and shortly there- 
after breathing was resumed and the 
child regained consciousness. Mr. 
Durand is an employee of H. P. Hood 
& Sons. 

Mr. Irvin Stimpfle won the bronze 
medal for quick action responsible for 
averting serious injury or death to 
Linda Tritipo, two and one-half year 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Tritipo, of 841 South Waverly Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, on October 8; 1951. 
Mr. Stimpfle was making deliveries at 
that address when he observed the 

(Please Turn to Page 102) 








DON’T WAIT ANY LONGER...FOR 


THIS ONE-PIECE ECONOMY CLOSURE 





NOW you can order AlumaSEAL...the proven-popular 


aluminum closure by Mid-West. 


Again... AlumaSEAL 


offers you every time-saving, money-saving advantage 





MID-WEST 


. £ 


of efficient “single” capping. Again... AlumaSEAL with its 
exclusive hinge design brings greater convenience in use. 
This single seal protects the entire pouring lip of the 
bottle . .. passes U. S. Public Health Service requirements 
for Grade A milk. See your jobber NOW. 


He'll gladly 


point out why it costs so little to switch to AlumaSEAL. 


MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP CO., 


Belvidere, Illinois 
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cost 
LESS 


they = We specialize in boxes of Cotton- 

wood — the lightest weight hard- 
wood. Reinforced with galvanized 
Has _ stacking 
bottom. Fine in appearance, strong 
and durable, the most economical 


MAKE 
MORE 
TRIPS” 


strapping and nails. 


milk case to use. 


dipped in fungus proof material. 


TREEN Box COMPANY 


Tioga and Memphis Sts., Phila., 34, Pa. 
ay -0 @b t— os 6 \ i Ov -V—) a ed -oh'a 4 -M-tolh 429.0 -1— 








*Can be furnished with stainless steel strapping and 








UPWARD FLOW 


“CONTROLLED SUSPEN- 
SION” OF MEDIA 


NO “STOP-SPOTS”’ 


GRAVITY SEGREGATION 
OF HEAVIER SEDIMENT 


“CONTROLLED SUSPENSION” 


SPRINKMA 


PLATE FILTERS 


nen gives you FILTERING PERFEC- 
TION . - scientific features that assure 
highest efficiency results. Media is held in 
“controlled suspension" between exclusive 
Sprinkman multiple plates. Filtering is uni- 
form over entire disc area. No pressure 
am spots, impeding ridges, or flow-stops . . 
i longer effective media life. Upward flow 
Prevents heavier particles from depositing 
on the disc assuring free thorough filtering. 
i Proof of Sprinkman superiority shows on the 
| disc . . . see the results and you'll definitely 
want a Sprinkman Controlled Suspension 
Plate Filter. ASK YOUR JOBBER. 


ideal fer Filtering Cottage Cheese Wash Water 


PAT. NO. 2452486 OTHERS PENDING 


Ww. M. SPRINKMAN CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


MODEL E 
Many Sizes 


+ 


and Capacities 


N 
















4022 N. PORT WASHINGTON AVE. 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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BOB HOPE, FIBBER McGEE AND MOLLY DO SPECi,: | 


SHOW FOR JUNE 
(Continued from Page 66) 
WHILE THE OTHER HALF, WHERE THE MILK 
CAME FROM, 
WOUND UP IN THE 
BROTHER TOM. 
SO TED FED HAY TO HIS END OF THE coy 
WHILE THE MILK POURED OUT FOR OL] 
TOM HOWE. 
BUT TED WON OUT IN THE FINAL ROUND. 
WITH A VERY BRILLIANT GAG: 
HE SOLD HIS HALF FOR HAMBURGER, 
AND LEFT TOM HOLDING THE BAG. . 


Bye now! 


HANDS OF Hs 





Sound: DOOR SLAM 


(APPLAUSE) 


| Bob Hope: Thanks very much, Fibber. I’m honored that 


you asked me to join with you and Molly in this 
salute to the Dairy Industry. June, as you know, js 
Dairy Month . . . the month of greatest milk pro- 
and it is in June that we pause through. 
out this great nation of ours long enough for a ges. 


duction... 


ture of respect and appreciation toward the cow, 
“The Foster Mother of Mankind” and to the 
great industry of which the cow is the foundation 
When I bought 
asked him how much milk 


You know, I used to own a cow. 
her from a neighbor, I 
The farmer told me he didn’t rightly know, 
but said, “She is a kind cow and will give all she’s 
I taught her 
to help with the milking. She jumped up and down 
then all I had to do was hang on. 


she gave. 


got.” My cow was very cooperative. 


Every state observes Dairy Month during June and 
there are all sorts of special events in commemoration 
My old “Road” pal, Bing Crosby, was on his way to 
one of these events the other day in Nevada. You 


know, Bing’s got a lot of cows over there on his 
ranch at Elko. The dairy experts call Bing’s critturs 
“belted cattle” . but actually that stripe around 
Bing’s cows is a money belt. Talking about money 
belts reminds me that I should send him some flowers. 
He’s in the hospital, you know. Fell off his own 
money belt the other day and broke his leg. 


You know, I’ve just finished a picture called “Son of 
Paleface” with Roy Rogers. Boy is he a heavy milk 
drinker. And Trigger—there’s a 
real smart crittur. He understands everything you 
ask him and even answers back. I asked him while 
we were working on “Son of Paleface” if there was | 
anything better for boys and girls than milk and 


Always has been. 


ice cream. Guess what Trigger said? 
N-E-I-G-H! 

Oh, yes, Jane Russell starred in the picture with mé 
and if she isn’t a dish or two of ice cream . . . But 
seriously, folks, the dairy farm and the Dairy Indus 
try are local to every community; the dairy dollars 
are local dollars that go at once into every channel 
of local trade. 

But for you and me there is a still closer attraction 
with the dairy cow and the Dairy Industry. It is the 
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Here, I'll 


show you what I mean in a different sort of way. 


attraction of health and human welfare. 


How about a little intro, boys? 


GALLONS AND QUARTS 


(To the tune of “Buttons and Bows’) 


Drink some milk, if you drink milk 
You'll be always good in sports; 

Drink some moo and you'll be healthy you 
Won't hear anyone calling you “Shorts” 
If you drink milk by the gallons and quarts. 


I tell you now there ain't no cow 
Who was ever out of sorts; 

Good for teeth, and everything beneath, 
You'll be the one who always cavorts 
If you drink milk by the gallons and quarts. 


With milk on the table 

Youll sure be feeling great; 
You will be so healthy, wealthy too 
With milk beside your plate. 


It’s good for you to drink some moo 
For your early morning snorts; 

Buy a batch and pour it down the hatch, 
Youll be tops in the doctor’s reports 
If you drink milk by the gallons and quarts. 


HUMIDITY CONTROL VALUABLE IN THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 


A substantial portion of the estimated $15,000,000 
worth of industrial humidity control units scheduled for 
production in 1952 will be purchased by the dairy indus- 
try, according to Mr. Winfield B. Heinz, president of 
Dryomatic Corporation, Alexandria, 
turers of automatic dehumidifiers. 


Virginia, manufac- 

The dairy industry, according to Mr. Heinz, was one 
of the original pioneers in the use of dehumidifiers and 
dried air for production and storage purposes. 


In addition, says Mr. Heinz, dairy firms are con- 
stantly testing new ways of using dehumidification equip- 
ment. One Midwest company, for instance, uses several 
units in their laboratories, for experiments on new tech- 
niques for production and packaging of cheese under con- 
trolled humidity conditions. 


Another leading dairy firm with more than a dozen 
warehouse and production centers uses units to maintain 
low humidities in storage rooms for dried milk and other 
powdered products, such as powdered coffee, chocolate 
mixes, cake mixes, etc. 

Before installation of the humidity control units, the 
company found that under conditions of high humidity 
containers for the products were adversely affected. Fibre 
drums would lose their protective quality, and heavy paper 
boxes tended to come apart at glued points. Similarly, 
when atmospheric moisture levels were allowed to go 
uchecked, the hygroscopic powders would lump and 
cake, with consequent loss in their commercial value. 
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CONTROL 
YOUR COSTS 
with 
PRINTWEIGH 


STOP human errors in 
reading, remembering, recording 


Toledo Printweigh Scales can help you eliminate waste 
and improve accuracy of your control records in receiving, 
stock rooms, batching, shipping and other operations 
in all plants today! 


Printweigh. stops errors... provides printed weight 
records...assures you that the accurate indication of 
the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records with- 
out chance of human error. Prints directly in big, clear 
figures ...on thick tickets...on large or small sheets 
-.».On strips... with extra copies. Saves time, stops 
losses, assures accurate weights accurately recorded! Send 





for bulletin 2021 on modern weight control. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
Printed weights assure accurate 

On your scale 


milk receiving records. 


4 


TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


MATERIAL becomes MONEY 





i} | 
POUNDS DOLLARS 
t _ become i t 
ouncess’| "li "| cents 
i 
é&d = 
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New Proposals on Federal Orders 
Heard in Many Markets 


HE PHILADELPHIA ORDER was amended by re- 

ducing the minimum Class II milk price for certain 

purposes during April, May, and June, 1952, and by 
modifying the provisions regulating plants which sell milk 
during April through August, 1952, in both the Phila- 
delphia and New York markets. 


In addition, the Department of Agriculture recom- 
mended early in May several administrative changes in 
the Philadelphia order on the basis of evidence submitted 
at a hearing in Philadelphia February 25-28. This was 
the same hearing on which the amendments were based. 


The USDA is recommending substitution in the Class 
[ milk price formula of the revised wholesale 
modity index issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in place of the unrevised index. Changes in the list of 
producer milk plants named in the order would remove 
two plants from the list and add one with no immediate 
effect on operation of the order, since this change merely 
recognizes the current status of these plants in relationship 
to the market. 


com- 


A producer proposal to regulate all plants supplying 
any milk for Class I use in the marketing area from April 
through June is not recommended because it would regu- 
late the entire supply of a plant shipping only a small 
amount of milk to the market. The milk 
from dairy farmers not regular producers for this market 
during these months is relatively small. A handler proposal 


amount of 


to establish a lower price for milk sold outside the mar 
keting area is also rejected. 

Several minor changes in the five New England milk 
marketing orders were recommended in April. The recom- 
mendations are based on the evidence of the January 28- 
February 1 hearing on which amendments to the Class | 
milk pricing and Boston pool plant provisions have already 
been issued, effective April 1. 

The five orders to which the recommended changes 
relate are those regulating milk marketing in Greater Bos- 
ton, Fall River, Lowell-Lawrence, Springfield, and Wor- 
cester. 

Changes in North Texas 

Approval for the North Texas Federal milk marketing 

order a temporary price for Class I milk through next 


September and an increased Class I milk differential was 
given by the department in late April. 


The Class I price would not be less than $6.68 per 
hundredweight through September under the change 
approved recently unless the market is oversupplied with 
milk, in which case the $6.68 price could be adjusted 
downward by the “supply-demand” formula. This de- 
cision would provide that the “supply-demand” adjust- 
ment operate at once rather than delaying until October 
as the order now provides. The $6.68 price: is somewhat 
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below the prices that have been paid in the market sin 
last September. (The supply-demand adjustment provides 
for upward or downward adjustment in minimum Class | 
milk prices to producers, that are determined by the basic 
formula and differentials of the order, as the relationship 
between milk supply and demand in the area changes.) _ 


Under the decision, the Class I milk price differentia] 
would be increased from $2.00 to $2.20 per hundred 
weight for all months other than April, May and June 
During these months, the differential remains at $2.00 

The increase in the minimum price under the North 
Texas order is required to maintain milk supplies in the 
area. Since the order has been in effect, the sales of 
Class I milk have exceeded the receipts of milk from 
producers in most periods. The serious drought of th 
past year in Texas has resulted in conditions that will 
jeopardize the fall and winter milk supply unless pr- 
ducers are assured that prices will not decline from the 
level effective for early months in 1952. 

In addition to putting the “supply-demand” adjust 
ment into effect at once, the decision also modifies this 
provision by narrowing the range of change in which x 
adjustment in price would be made. 


The Class II milk price would be based on the pay 
ing prices of local manufacturing plants during April, May 
and June. The price for other months would continue ti 
be based on the higher of these paying prices or the butter- 
powder formula price of the order. 

Other changes in the order would modify the classi- | 
fication provisions relating to ungraded cream for manv- 
facturing uses, and revise the method of computing prices 
under the “base and excess” plan during the April-June 
period. 


Kansas City Order 


A change in the monthly Class I milk price differential 
under the Greater Kansas City Federal milk marketing 
order that would establish differentials at $1.15 per hun- 
dredweight for April through July and $1.45 for all other 
months also got USDA approval. Before the changes can 
be made, however, they must be approved by producers. 


Differentials have regularly been $1.00 per hundred- | 
weight March through August and $1.45 for all other | 
months; however, an emergency amendment last fall | 
established the differentials at $1.90 from November, 
1951, through March, 1952, and at $1.45 for April, 1952 


The decision also calls for the adoption of a pro 
vision that would automatically adjust the Class I price 
upward or downward as the relationship changes between 
the market supply of milk and demand for milk in the area 

Changes are also approved in the plan designed to 
maintain production of milk in the fall. Under the change 
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» this plan, the amount withheld in the spring and sum- 
mer months would be increased from 20 to 40 cents per 
hundredweight. This sum is prorated to producers on 
the basis of their production in the fall months. April 
would also be included with May, June, and July as the 
months during which the 40 cents sum would be with- 
held from payments to producers. 


Another change deals with the definition of 
lycers who supply pool plants which, in turn, supply 


pro- 


Class I milk to U. S. Government institutions and bases. 


New England and New Jersey 


A hearing previously announced to begin May 5 
ened May 12 at 10 a.m. in the Federal Building, Boston, 
Vass. with additional proposals to change provisions of 
the five New England Federal milk marketing orders to 
be considered. 

The proposals in addition to those to be considered 
ys announced on March 6 deal with location differentials 
for the Worcester order, disposition of Boston- and Wor- 
cester-produced milk under these two orders, revisions of 
transfer provisions of Lowell-Lawrence, Springfield, and 
Worcester orders, and the supplying of information to 
soperative associations on deliveries of milk made by 
their members to order handlers. 


Provisions to be discussed at the hearing as previously 
anounced relate to the factors in the Class I pricing 
fomula in the orders, particularly the formula measure 
f an adequate supply for the markets. Evidence will also 
be taken on possible changes in other basic formula factors. 


it the Hotel Robert Treat, Newark, New Jersey to conside1 
, proposed new Federal order to regulate the handling 
if milk in the New York-New Jersey metropolitan area. 


A hearing will begin at 10:00 a.m., e.d.s.t., June 2 


The metropolitan area in the proposed new market- 
ing order includes a relatively large urban territory in 
northen New Jersey and Rockland County, New York, 
n addition to the area consisting of New York City, and 
the New York counties of Suffolk, and West- 
hester, in which the handling of milk is currently regu- 
ated by milk marketing orders issued jointly by Federal 
ind New York State authorities. 


Nassau, 


The hearing results from proposals submitted to the 
Department by milk producer organizations, including the 
United Milk Producers of Northern New Jersey, to amend 
the existing New York order by establishing the same 
rice for Class I-C milk as is established for Class I-A 
milk. The price currently established for Class I-C milk 
fuid milk sold outside the present marketing area) is 
somewhat lower than the Class I-A milk (fluid milk sold 
nthe marketing area). Other producer organizations have 
suggested that the marketing area under the present New 
York order be expanded to include a portion of northern 
New Jersey. 

After investigation of these proposals, the Depart- 
ment concluded that a public hearing on a proposed new 
marketing order would be a more effective method of 
providing an opportunity for public consideration of the 
basic issues involved than would a hearing on the pro- 
posals, as submitted, to amend the present order. The 
Nearing will be concerned with the need or lack of need 
tor the proposed marketing order. 
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FARM TANKS 


eliminate “can handling” 
time, trouble, expense 


“KOLD VAT''—available 


in 11 sizes, from 


100 to 1000 gallons 





Use CHERRY-BURRELL 


“Kold Vat” Farm Tank 


For efficient, economical bulk milk handling, you can’t 
beat Cherry-Burrell “Kold Vat"—the farm tank that puts 
milk cans in “cold storage” ... permanently. With 
“Kold Vat" you pump milk from tank direct to truck. 
No more filling, spilling, lifting, washing of milk cans 

- ho more storage space wasted on “empties.” 

Here are the cold facts on “Kold Vat” that spell better 
bulk milk handling ... better quality milk. 


Fast Cooling . . . Intermixing: Shape of vat and agi- 
tator produces rapid movement of milk over large, 
smooth refrigerated surface; prevents “patterned” milk 
flow; mixes fast without buttering or foaming. 


Completely Sanitary: Generously pitched stainless 
steel lining, large radius corners, cone type outlet 
assure fast and complete draining. Outlet meets sani- 
tary codes. 


Easy to Clean: All stainless product contact surfaces 
—all easy to reach because of low rail and vat dimen- 
sions. Hinged, removable covers and removable agita- 
tor. No hard-to-clean bottom support agitator bearing. 


For complete information about time and money-saving 
“Kold Vat" Farm Tanks, see your Cherry-Burrell Repre 
sentative. Or write your Branch or Associate Distributor. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Equipment and Supplies for Industrial and Food Processing 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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SEALRIGHT CO. PHOTO CONTEST 


Many of the approximately 1,000 dairies and jg) of 17 | 
cream companies participating in the Sealright nation) the com 
snapshot contests are putting special Dairy Month ey, A 


phasis on the promotion of the contests. Co. ant 
A). @ 















The dairies and ice cream companies are alreg) | Ye © 


reporting stimulation of business from the snapshot cm, — ie 
ESE tests which they are conducting with Sealright furpig While 
ing the prizes and doing the national promotion throug, — !°” \ 
advertising in The Saturday Evening Post and Collie; than th 


, the cur 
rhe contests started in the first week of May. Jyy, respon 


Adds Zest and Dairy Month is expected to be the peak of stimulati : unit 
Appetite Appeal for contest entries. Therefore the dairies and ice creay 9 period, 








PE RE Yee o es 
alii ete, cilllane ttt companies are making good use of Dairy Month promotion J gles. | 
to the peak of flavor perfection, in their advertising and publicity to help with ther} of han 
with "Hansen's" Starter Distillate. ; . . ‘ - — 
Enhances rich creamy flavor and heaviest efforts for the snapshot contests. expecte 
maintains flavor uniformity the exy 
yee coeent, ee 8 ee | Sealright officials estimate from first returns on th th 

post-K¢ 


Economical ...a little does a lot. 


CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, INC. 


contest that several hundred thousand snapshots of peop 


enjoying milk and ice cream will be entered. Each entry § °™ 








MILWAUEEE 14, WISCONeIS will be accompanied by a Sealright milk bottle hood o we 2 

facsimile or a trade mark cut from an ice cream container | “°°™ 

They point out that this represents milk and ice cream sales, |“ 

Thus, t 

There is a complete national contest for snapshots § increas 

of people enjoying milk and a complete national contest § produc 

for snapshots of people enjoying ice cream. ground 

- Grand prize in each contest is a two weeks’ Grace | Fl 
fevil STA RTER Line Caribbean cruise for two with matched Platt luggag for abe 
N DISTILLATE and Ansco Agfa Karomat camera and kit to record the increas 
trip. In each contest also there are 75 other major prizes- | milk sa 


150 in all—50 cameras, 50 Westinghouse cabinet type fing an 


(aeannewennan sseneaw Jaana n nnn nn-------------- a | roasters and 50 sets of matched Platt luggage. Total valu for mil 
' ] y . . J . > ; izec js $9 ter 
' Do You Know How To Safely Lubricate ; > °f prizes is $26,000. fe 
'@ Valves © Pi The snapshot contests are the 29th annual Sealright =~ 
istons © Pumps | national advertising and merchandising campaign devoted 

@ Gaskets : to the increase of the sale of milk and ice cream. ro f 
; a 7 .) 1 T 1 1 ' though 
‘ for WATER ICES AND SHERBETS? |: e cones 
Oe eee eee eee eee eee ewww eee enna nn=s! ; + those « 


BEATRICE FOODS CO. PAYS $4.53 A SHARE| of tota 
ON COMMON unit sa 


The Answer is..... 
the 100% Sterile 





Sales o 
lubricant in the In the annual report to stockholders issued in May ae J 
/ for the fiscal year ended February 29, 1952, Beatrice |) poy, 
Orange Tube .. Foods Co. reports consolidated net profit of $3,908,254, ;, 
seals AO RS EE ERED 33 69 ae I 
nn cites baa these © equivalent after preferred divide nds to $3.62 a share mn a 
greater demand for water ices and 1,031,440 common shares outstanding at the year-end. ' 
sherbets, your gaskets, valves, pis- This compares with net of $4,819,967 and $4.53 a com 
tons and pumps need extra atten- _=_ Paillangy ce 
tion. Ice cream making with whole | : mon share for the previous fiscal year. G 
‘tk ei - é ' r ; : ; ; 
po eae ae a on : : From the standpoint of sales volume and financial i s. 
' , ~ - Je 
ices and sherbets. A touch of | strength, the fiscal year ended February 29, 1952, was 9 iia 
Grange etd Of in oe i ORDER TODAY! the best in the company’s history, William G. Karnes, dist 
ube keeps these pa t : : . z ; on 
wodliag et oy slnaa lita aac - $3.00 : president, told stockholders in the annual report. From ‘iin 
Color © eptatity ft Gama O06 : for 6—4 oz. Tubes } the standpoint of earnings, however, the year’s results 
' 
Oil in tubes today! It’s 100% | $5.00 were below the preceding year due to higher federal i | Si 
pure; contains no vegetable fats or =! for 12— 4 oz. Tubes ! come tax rates and increased operating costs. ‘moun 
fillers. Used nationally by dairy ‘1 .0.B. Columbus, Ohio | é . the pr 
and ice cream plants. By Taree ! Sales for the year reached a new high record tota to ince 


of $228,661,163, an increase of 11.4 per cent over sales 


McGlaughlin Oil Company of $205,257,498 in the previous year. Every major de = 


partment of the business showed sales gains. The volume 





3750 E. Livingston Avenue Columbus, Ohio , " 
Packaged “a ie caliiiiaiien ot Gh ie ren : of sales on a unit basis increased two per cent. Sales % | Profits 
° e mous Lubricants, Inc. : : ‘ . : 5 
od specialty foods and services increased to an all-time high 650,00 
pared | 
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of 17 per cent of the company’s total sales, making it 
the company’s third largest department. 


A better perspective of the conditions Beatrice Foods 
Co, and the dairy industry generally have faced in recent 
years can be gained by comparing the fiscal year under 
review with the fiscal year ended February 28, 1949. 
While dairy product prices have risen during the past 
vear, Mr. Karnes said, they are only slightly higher now 
than they were in the 1949 fiscal year. Dollar sales for 
the current fiscal year were 18.9 per cent larger than cor- 
responding sales for the 1949 fiscal year, while sales on 
, unit basis increased 16.7 per cent during the same 
seriod, or within two per cent of our dollar increase in 
ales. With a 17 per cent increase in unit sales, the cost 
{ handling the larger sales volume would normally be 
expected to show a corresponding increase. However, 
ietween 1949 and 1952, costs, reflecting the effect of 
post-Korean inflation, advanced considerably more than 17 
yer cent despite the many far-reaching economies that 
were instituted during that period. In addition, federal 
income and excess profit taxes for the last fiscal year 
increased $1,200,000 over taxes for the 1949 fiscal year. 
Thus, the cost of labor, services, materials and taxes have 
increased substantially in the past three years while dairy 
product prices, for the most part, have only recovered the 
gound they lost in the same period. 


Fluid milk and cream sales for the year accounted 
for about 32 per cent of total dollar sales volume and 
increased $9,391,231 over the previous year. Profit from 
milk sales declined, however, because of the higher operat- 
ng and distributing costs and higher prices paid farmers 
for milk. The margin of profit on milk sales for the year, 
ifter allowing for federal taxes, was eight tenths of a cent 
a gallon or two tenths of a cent a quart. 


Ice cream sales accounted for 16 per cent of total 
sales for the year and the profit of this department, even 
though operating and distributing costs continued to in- 
crease was higher than a year ago. Butter sales exceeded 
those of the previous year and contributed 22 per cent 
f total dollar sales volume during the year. However, 
unit sales and profit were lower than the previous year. 
Sales of specialty foods and services, other than dairy prod- 
ucts, showed another increase over the preceding year on 
oth a dollar and a unit basis. 


Inventories at the year-end were $6,568,283, com- 
pared with $7,199.687 on February 28, 1951. 


6 
GET MORE SALES BUT LOWER PROFITS 


Sales revenue of Creameries of America, Inc., in- 
reased in 1951, but the higher tax rate reduced the profit 
margin for the year, President G. S. McKenzie reported 
recently in his annual letter to shareholders. 


the year ended December 31, 1951, 
amounted to $44,368,887, an increase of $5,676,090 over 
the preceding year. Mr. McKenzie attributed this gain 
0 increased purchasing power generated by the national 
mobilization program. 


Sales for 


Net income in 1951, after Federal income and excess 
Profits taxes, was $837,301, equal to $1.29 a share on the 
650,000 shares of common stock outstanding. This com- 
pared with 1950 earnings of $901,021, equal to $1.38 a 
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TEMPERATURE 


INDICATING 
MIXING UNIT and HOSE STATION 


For Hot and Cold Water 
or Steam and Cold Water 
Different clean-up operations in the Dairy and Food 
Processing industries require wash-up water of different 
but constant temperatures. Too often this is accom- 
plished by the operator “feeling” the wash water. The 
Strahman Temperature-Indicating Unit eliminates this 
“by feel” method of judging the proper temperature. 
A blending chamber at the discharge point of the 
unit, completely mixes the elements passed through, 
so that at a glance, the easily read gauge gives the 
operator the exact temperature of his wash water. 
Strahman Temperature-Indicating Mixing Units and 
Hose Stations are furnished for use with steam and 
cold water, or hot and cold water. They may be had 
plain or in chrome plated finish. 


Nowy snan 


SEATLESS PISTON VALVES 
Standard Equipment 
on All Mixing Units 

Demanded by Dairymen because: 


No wire drawing or discs to crack. 
No expansion or contraction problems. 
Easy to operate; force is never neces- 
sary to open or close. 
Economical; saves hose and eliminates 
costly repairs. 
Consult your dealer or write 
direct for full information 


STRAHMAN VALVES, INC., new vork'ts,u-s.a 











TITAN 


UTILITY BRUSH 


STANDARD 
SIZE 





Crimped nylon bristles 
hold more water--are more 
Sanitary--doabetter clean- 
ing job. Available in 
three grades of stiff- 
ness, 


CHOICE * 
OF OVAL OR 
FLAT FACE. 


ARD RUBBER BL 


Both TITAN and No 5017 are built to 
outlast fibre bristle brushes---after 
more than 2 years of production we 


MILK CAN BRUSH 


have not seen a worn out TITAN, and 
no customer has returned a TITAN 
that was ordered to conform to the 
cleaning job. NYLON BRISTLES do 
not wearout HARD RUBBER BLOCK 
cannot wear out. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER OR 
WRITE TO DEPT 139 FOR MORE 
INFORMATION. 6" x 2-1/2" 


FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO. PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 


4th Ave SX Minne pis 4, Mins 07 





NO. 5017 


Filled with long wearing 
nylon bristles in a hard 
rubber block, curved 








Santa Fe Ave - Los Angeles 21, Calif 

























ALL ALUMINUM 


Aolliugsworth TRUCK 


REFRIGERATORS 


@ Stainless 


runners 





steel 





reduce 
case friction. 


@ Completely 
sealed. 
Moisture 
cannot 
decompose 
insulation. 


@ Padlock holes 
in latches 


@ Holds 2 ice 





trays plus 3 
quart cases 
, and 1 pint 
@ Here is a truck refrigerator that affords t 
all of the ‘most-wanted’ features. This qual- wey 
ity box features lifetime, all aluminum, air- 
plane type construction . . . riveted for super @ Moderately 
strength. Nickel plated screws and stainless priced. 








steel hardware make the entire assembly rust- 
proof. Double than normal insulation gives 
you maximum cooling efficiency and econ- 
omy. Fifty pounds of ice maintains a 44° 
temperature for 30 hours in a 96° outside 





Standard Boxes in 
Stock for All Makes 


heat. Best of all, the Hollingsworth Truck of Milk Delivery 
Refrigerator is designed for complete space Trucks . . . Special 
utilization. Model illustrated fits contour of Boxes Made to 
Divco Truck Body. Order. 











JOHN R. mn ae CORP. 


CLIFTON HEIGHTS PENNSYLVANIA 
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common share. In pointing out that there would have bee; 
1951 if 

said that the 
amounted to $2.35 


or $1.7 


“a gratifying rise in net income” in 
remained constant, Mr. McKenzie 
$1,528,151 paid during the year 
share, compared with $1,148,832, 
1950. 
Looking ahead to 1952 operations, Mr. McKenzie 
“We anticipate a year of active sales, on the premise 
that over-all employment throughout the country wil] re. 
main high and that consumer purchasing power will be 
strong. 


d 
7 a share paid 


said: 


The plant improvement program carried on jy 


1951 has equipped us to handle a higher volume of sales’ 


IT’S THE SAME WITH BORDEN’S 

Sales of the Borden Company reached a record high 

of $732,056,671 in 1951, a gain of 16 per cent over 1950 
sales of $631,114,120, but higher taxes cut net income 
to the lowest level since World War II, Theodore G. Mon- 
tague, president, revealed in his Annual Report to Stock- 
holders and Employees. sales reflects the 
lesser extent, a 


The increase 
higher prices of 1951 and, gain in 


the company’s over-all sales volume, he said. 


Borden’s ice cream sales second 
successive year and are expected to improve further in 
1952, Mr. He said a noticeable new 
trend is in the number of food markets, particularly super- 


markets, handling packaged ice creams. 


were up for the 


Montague reported. 


Dollar sales and volume in fluid milk increased again 
in 1951, Mr. 
greater than the increase in national consumption. 
division profits changed little from 1950, 
per 


Montague said, and they rose at a rate 
Milk 
but the profit 


unit or dollar of goods sold was lower. 


Dollar sales of cheese rose and profits increased. 
National consumption averaged 7.2 pounds per person- 
double that of 30 ago. Sales of Borden’s 
unlabeled bulk cheeses declined, but this was partly off- 


nearly years 
set by gains in specialty items. 

The Borden Company’s net income of $18,080,37 
for 1951 decline of 10 
previous year’s total of $20,147,073. 
accounted for by higher federal oy on corporate income 
1950 by $3,300,000. Per 
earnings in 1951 were $4.20, as Ea with $4.69 the 
year 


represents a per cent from the 


The drop was fully 
which exceeded those of share 
before. 

The profit rate was 2.47 cents per dollar of sales, 
against 3.19 cents in 
of 2.97 Mr. 
rate of profit since 1944 when the return on sales was 
only 2.43 cents. 


1950 and Borden’s 20-year average 


cents. Montague said this was the lowest 


Federal and Dominion of Canada income taxes ex: 
ceeded net income and were $19,128,541, or 22 per cent 
higher than the $15,731,165 paid in 1950. 

Dividend payments aggregated $12,036,366, or $2.80 
per share—which was the same rate paid in the previous 
year. This marks the company’s 53rd year of uninter- 
rupted dividend payments. 

Year-end inventories were by far the highest in Bor- 
den’s history, Mr. Montague said. They amounted to 
$73,742,837, an increase of 34 per cent over 1950 which 
is the result of higher prices and larger quantities on hand. 
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1ave been | With current assets of $155,123,277 and current 
faxes had liabilities of $40,136,066, Borden’s had at the year's end 
taxes of § 4 balance of $114,987,211 as working capital—a ratio of 
$2.35 af 386 to 1. Reflecting both the growth of the business 


hare paid | and the conditions of the times, working capital was 8 per 
| cent above the peak obtained in 1949, Mr. Montague 
McKenzie | said. Added to working capital during 1951 was about 
€ premise $12,800,000, the amount remaining from the sale of $60,- 
Vv will re. | 000,000 of 30-year 2% per cent debentures after deducting 
r will be expenses of the issue and retiring all of the company’s 
ed on in prior long-term notes. 
of sales, During 1951, Borden’s spent about $16,300,000 re- 


placing or adding to plants and equipment. Part of this 
total came from earnings since depreciation accruals were 
inadequate, Mr. Montague pointed out. The capital ex- 
'S penditures budget for 1952 amounts to $14,750,000, plus 
cord high some $2,800,000 of unexpended authorizations from last 
over 1950 year. 
t income ad 
- G. Mon- NATIONAL DAIRY SAYS DITTO 


to Stock- 
= 


fects the Total dollar sales and unit volume of National Detry NO. 810_HALF PINT - 
Products Corporation showed a good increase for the first 
ities quarter of 1952 over the corresponding period of 1951, 
although profits were somewhat lower, L. A. Van Bomel, 


president, told stockholders at their 28th annual meeting 
in the Hotel Biltmore. 


ie second 
further in 


sable new 





Mr. Van Bomel said that the Company’s outlook for 
1952 is good, despite slightly higher income tax rates. 
“We believe,” he said, “that we have a good opportunity 
to make profits that will compare favorably with those 
for the year 1951. This year we do not anticipate the sub- ERICKSON 
stantial decline in prices of edible oils which affected our FAMILY OF 
operations adversely in the third quarter of 1951.” 

a ' ALUMINUM 

Discussing the first quarter comparative results, Mr. 

Van Bomel said: “Earnings in the first quarter of 1951 MILK CASES 

Relen's were the largest for that period in the history of National 
vain Dairy. This resulted because of excellent sales and some ; 
inventory profits. In the first quarter, we always have | A great line of 
substantial sales of storage products. Advancing prices at 
the end of 1950 and in January, 1951 naturally resulted 
in inventory profits on such sales in the first quarter of 
1951. With prices relatively stable during the latter half 
of 1951 and in the first quarter of this year, we did not 
have such inventory profits for the first quarter of 1952. 
In addition, many of our costs have increased during the 
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increased. 
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§ 080,371 
from the 
was fully 
te income 
Per share 
$4.69 the 


last 12 months, so that our profit margins have been : aa P a 
of ‘sales, squeezed moderately.” on e Dairy 
r average ’ : Market 
Directors re-elected at the stockholders meeting were: | T © D A Y |! 


he lowest ‘ : ‘ 
Henry W. Breyer Jr., president and treasurer, Breyer Cor- 





sales was 


poration, Philadelphia; Paul C. Cabot, president, State | 7 
Street Investment Corporation, Boston; Vernon F. Hovey, _ 
taxes eX: president, General Ice Cream Corporation, Schenectady, | s 
. per cent N. Y.; John H. Kraft, chairman of the board, Kraft Foods | ae 
ottles 


Company, Chicago; P. P. Miller, vice-president, National 
, or $2.80 Dairy Products Corporation, New York; W. S. S. Rodgers, 
» previous chairman of the board, The Texas Company, New York; Manufactured by 
fF uninter- Clyde H. Shaffer, president, Breyer Ice Cream Company. 


Onan am 1419) @ Je], Melomunl, [on 


Philadelphia; and Sidney J. Weinberg, partner, Goldman, DES MOINES 7, l|OWA 
st in Bor- Sachs & Company, New York. 


punted he __An employees’ stock option plan was approved. Sold Exclusively by 
50 —o Under the plan, 300,000 shares of the authorized and | Maing NOLDS METALS COMPANY 
; on hand. 


unissued common stock will be set aside for sale on the 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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exercise of options to be granted to key employees. Thy 


purpose is to provide employees with additional incentives 























and to expand direct ownership of the business among Wm. 
them. York; 
A stockholder proposal for cumulative voting fo, Dale 
directors was defeated. Lem 
Castle 
e tional 
“CHERRY” BATTLES FLOOD IN ST. PAUL tional 
te ae eS 
Cherrv-Burrell’s Sales Office in St. Paul, Minnesot 
managed to maintain almost normal service during th man, 
recent Mississippi flood, which completely wrecked th A. L. 
basement floor of the building and made it necessary t Grad} 
find temporary quarters. R. Pe 
; ; mn = Natio 
Three Effect Henszey Evaporator precondens- As the river crested on Chursday, April 17, at an all Natio 
ibe. = Nene te On TS, a time high of 22.2 ft., a lively current flowed past offic ) 
doors. Office, warehouse, and sales representatives worked HE 
HENSZEY EVAPORATORS Nels 
C ing, ( 
PANS and HEATERS Whit 
' ee banks 
@ HIGHEST Capacity and Efficiency Evap 
@ MOST SANITARY and Accessible 
' 
@ AUTOMATIC Feed and Level Controls CM 
. Warn 
@ LOWEST Overall Investment | figan 
@ LOWEST Steam and Water Cost | HF. 
@ LOWEST Milk Loss Hibb 
, : ; factu 
@ SMALLEST Space Required | 
' 
a dis 
HENSZEY a disl 
2 EFFECT UNIT) and 
Note four foot diameter | Overtime to remove all of the stock from the basement head. 
dome doors. Counter- é not 1 
Fortunately, most of the stock had recently been pallet 
balanced and snubbed. : , : heco: 
They swing back for ized, and new materials handling equipment helped sav ; 
, simple, quick cleaning. the day. nr 
sarily 
In spite of round-the-clock pumping, the basement 1 
floor gave way on the following Monday, and, without ; 
electricity, phone service and heat, it became necessary s 
to find temporary office quarters. In less than 36 hours . . 
| from the time of the disaster, office equipment, supplies i 
| and records had been moved to 65 E. Kellogg Blvd. a 
HENSZEY emergency phones were operating, and the entire offic -s . 
CONVERSION UNIT | staff was ready to handle orders as usual. - 
Add a new Henszey Ef- TI oo : ian t tw 
fect to your existing The company reports that operations have now bee! they 
coil type pan. Increase resumed at the Fairfield address, although it will take has a 
present capacity — new some time to repair the extensive damage to the basemen! re | 
Henszey units can be floor. wed 
added later. — 
© 
} to a 
ADA PREXY NAMES STANDING COMMITTEES 2 , 
ous: 
Write for Bulletin D141 Also manufacturers of Coil FOR 1952-1953 but V 
r ulietin . ° ‘ . r ° . 
an. a ie = President C. R. Schoby of the American Dairy Ass0- hess 
Preheaters. ciation recently announced the appointment of the stand- 
‘ « . . . - ap! i+} . 
ing committees to serve during 1952-53. In addition drink 
OTHER HENSZEY PRODUCTS 8 os Beige ik 
to the regular members, representatives of associate mem have 
Continuous Blowdown seen Bi Ree, alice i sled } ttees. Presi- 6 
Seed Water Motors ers wt een given 1 place on the ma ees. eld, 
Dept. A Boiler Feed Regulators dent Schoby and former President D. T. Carlson are & to sex 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN Indicating Flow Meters | officio members of all committees. 
June, 
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The committees and members are: 

Advertising—Lyman D. McKee, Wisconsin, chairman; 
Wm. J. Murphy, North Dakota; H. M. Stanley, New 
York; Fred Olsen, Washington; D. V. Welch, Arizona; 
Dale N. Stewart, Nebraska; B. A. Thomas, Kentucky; and 
Lem Morrison, Alabama. Associate Members—Col. B. F. 
Castle, Milk Industry Foundation; Leo H. Benson, Na- 
tional Creameries Association; and A. W. Sigmund, Na- 
tional Cheese Institute. 

Membership—Arthur L. Thelin, South Dakota, chair- 
man; W. S. Moscrip, Minnesota; W. J. Sawyer, Illinois; 
4. L. Crowe, Georgia; C. K. Graybeal, Atlantic Region; 
Grady Walker, Texas; Frank Hettwer, Oregon; and James 
R. Poe, New Mexico. Associate Members—John Brandt, 
National Milk Producers Federation; and H. F. Simmons, 
National Dairy Council. 

Research—H. E. Dodge, Kansas, chairman; Prof. W. 
H. E. Reid, Missouri; B. F. Beach, Michigan; Dr. J. A. 
Nelson, Montana; W. L. Hendrix, Idaho; Robert C. Schier- 
ing, Ohio; Lloyd H. Stinnett, Oklahoma; and George F. 
White, Louisiana. Associate Members—Dr. B. W. Fair- 
banks, American Dry Milk Institute; and Dr. F. E. Rice, 
Evaporated Milk Association. 

Publicity—Fred H. Suhre, Indiana, chairman; Walter 
C. Moore, Colorado; K. W. Keltner, Arkansas; Merrill N. 
Warnick, Utah; Boswell Stevens, Mississippi; H. M. Mil- 
ligan, Tennessee; Einer Pedersen, Wyoming; and George 
H. Fogle, South Carolina. Associate Members—Robert C. 
Hibben, International Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers; and E. Gardner Cole, American Butter Institute. 


a 
LIONS ‘N TIGERS ‘N EV‘RYTHING 
(Continued from Page 53) 
a dish or drink from a bottle. Not monkeys. Give Jocko 
adish of milk and after a schloop or two he splashes it on 
and around himself. He usually pours what is left on his 
head. If the dish can’t be moved he sits in it. Jocko may 
not resemble Anna Held, but he likes his milk bath. 
According to zoo keepers, young chimpanzees and orang- 
utans who drink milk from cups or bottles are not neces- 
sarily well brought up, they just love to show off. 


Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey’s Greatest 
Show on Earth gets twelve quarts of whole milk each day 
for the menagerie babies. In addition to this milk, of 
course, the circus has a large order for the performers. 
Circus officials make it a practice to get their milk from 
the same firm each year as they make the show circuit. 
This is done primarily because their stands are for only one 
or two nights and also because when they want the milk 
they want it—usually at five-thirty a.m. Once the circus 
has a firm broken in on their peculiar service needs, they 
are loath to buy from somebody else. It’s just too much 
trouble training a new milk company. 

Fondness for a good drink of milk is not confined 
‘0 animal babies in the zoo or the menagerie. A deer 
mouse, for example, will ignore cheese and bacon rind, 
but will steal the caps from milk bottles. He has a weak- 
ness for heavy cream. 

Many a tall tale has been spun around the milk 
drinking snake who lived in the milk house. Some snakes 
have even been accused of milking the cows out in the 
feld, a story one can hardly believe unless one were there 
0 see it and this one warn’t there. 
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for efficient, economical 
bacteria control 


Milk plant operators and dairy farmers agree... 
when it comes to efficient, economical bacteria 
control you just can’t beat Lo-Bax chlorine rinse 
solutions. They know from experience how 
Lo-Bax sanitizes both plant and dairy farm 
equipment and utensils and gives them the posi- 
tive protection they need. 


L O-B A X 
CHLORINE BACTERICIDES 


Now available with or without a wetting agent 


LoBax-2] cniorine with a wetting agent where 
extra penetrating action aids faster bacteria kill. 

Rinses freely—no off odors. Exceptionally smooth 
== | and easy on milkers’ hands and cows’ sensitive 
f teats and udders. 


lo-Bax Special Contains 50% available 
chlorine in dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves 
quickly in water, hard or soft, hot or cold, to 
make clear, fast-killing rinse solutions. Harmless 
to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 


Keep a good supply of Lo-Bax on hand at all 
times. Use it in your plant and recommend it 
with confidence to your producers. For full infor- 
mation write Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Lightweight Clothing for 
Cold Room Work 
HE bulky 


clothing worn by men working in 


traditional, heavy, 
refrigerated rooms can be elim- 
inated according to Insulated Cloth- 
ing Manufacturing Co. of New York. 
A light, insulated suit called Weather- 
Alls has been placed on the market 
by this firm. Secret of Weather-Alls’ 
effectiveness is in the use of what is 
described as “temperature controlling 
air cell insulation.” This feature 
makes it possible to use a light ma- 
terial and at the same time have com- 
plete body comfort. Increased work 
performance is the result. 


The manufacturer of Weather-Alls 
says that this type of clothing can be 
hand-washed or dry-cleaned without 
disintegration. They are said to be 
long-lasting and can be worn over 
light underwear. 


Address of the manufacturer is In- 
sulated Clothing Manufacturing Co., 
333 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Mixing Vat 

N INSULATED VAT with a 

stainless lining for mixing and 

storing liquids such as milk, ice 

cream mix, light syrups and emulsions 

is available from Cherry-Burrell Corp. 
—the Kold-Vat. 

There are 11 standard sizes ranging 
from 100 to 1000 gallons. Special 
sizes and shapes as well as refrigerated 
with freon or 


vats suitable for use 


ammonia can also be obtained. 
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cork- 
outlet 


include 2” thick 
type 
with a sanitary valve, and a 1-piece 


Features 


board insulation, sump 


removable steel agitator. 

For more details, write to Cherry- 
Burrell Corp., 427 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


Weight Indicator 
WEIGHING ACCESSORY, fea- 
turing a new projection type of 
weight indication, the Howe 77 
Weightograph can be attached to any 
make of beam scale, or to any scale 
convertible to beam operation, making 
an old-fashioned beam scale an “auto- 
matic” of the latest type. 

Simply attached to the beam shelf 
and connected to the beam with a rod. 
Features a non-protruding periscope 
with a unique, convenient eye-level 
screen which instantly flashes the exact 
weight in large, illuminated, crystal- 
clear figures for easy, speedy and ac- 
curate reading. Reading line length is 
180” (15’). 

The 77 Weightograph weighs all 
the load at one time and shows the 





full load weight reading. It can also 


be used for over and under readings. 
The 77 Weightograph is furnished 
with a shelf lever. Weights can be 
added to the counterpoise in order to 
increase the weighing capacity. The 
77 Weightograph has twice as many 
graduations with a given unit as any 
other automatic scale. It reveals and 
checks the condition of the scale. By 
a few quick tests it proves whether 
the scale is fast or slow, or in perfect 
balance. It 
weigh-master. 
Write for folder (Form 668), The 
Howe Scale Company, Rutland, Vt. 


acts as an 





automatic 








Case Stacker 
which 
cally stacks milk cases at the 


MACHINE automati- 
rate of 25 cases per minute has 
been developed by Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, Packing 
Equipment Div., Riverside, Calif. 


automatic — no attendant 


Wood 


fed into the machine from an over- 


Entirely 
required. or metal cases are 
head conveyor and stacked from the 
top down. Completed stacks are auto- 
matically placed on a chain in floor 
conveyor which transmits them to any 
desired location, the machine to stack 
within the range from 2 to 7 cases 
high. Each case is handled in a uni- 
formly gentle 
measurably to the life of both cases 
and bottles. 


manner, which adds 


The stacker is electrically controlled 
and hydraulically operated. It is pow- 
ered by a 2 HP motor and is 34” x 
3’8” x 7/10” from floor to top of unit. 


Protective Coatings 

NEW GENERAL catalog cov- 

ering the entire line of Prufcoat 
Protective Coatings for metal 

and masonry available. 
With this handy guide, it is a simple 
matter to determine the specific sealer, 
primer and finish material required for 


surtaces is 


any painting problem. 


A copy may be secured from Mr. G. 
Russell Hersam, General Sales Man- 
ager, Prufcoat Laboratories, Inc., 50 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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a 
Farm Tank 
EW TYPE McHale Farm Tank 
features instant cooling high 


side—ripple surface cold wall 
with self-contained ice builder. The 
manufacturer claims that this compact 
unit gives aeration of all the milk to 
{0° without agitation. 

It is said the chilled water refriger- 
ant offers nearly double the cooling 
rate over the same tank wall surface 
due to the increased cooling efficiency 
of a flooded water high velocity con- 
tact, compared to direct-expansion re- 
frigerant. 


Available in 120-gal. and 200-gal. 
sizes with larger capacities having sep- 


arate “Turbo-Flo” Ice Builder. For 
further information, write Sam La 
Lande, c/o McHale Manufacturing 


Co., 3200 East Mines, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
t 


Feedwater Systems 
EEDWATER SYSTEMS for in- 
dustrial boilers which can be pur- 
chased as complete systems or 

in four separate kits for specific jobs 
are now being manufactured by the 
Industrial Division of York-Shipley, 
Inc. York, Pa., and marketed under 
the York-Power trademark. 


The complete York-Power Feed- 


water System is made up of four kits. 
The kits are the make-up assembly, 
heater assembly, receiver assembly, 
and complete pump assembly. Each 
kit can be purchased separately. 


e 
Ice Flakes 
OUR AUTOMATIC low-priced 
flaked ice machines have been 
added to the Scotsman line of 


automatic ice makers manufactured by 
the American Gas Machine Co., Albert 


Lea, Minn. (Ice Machine division). 


— 
—— 





Available in two capacities—350 to 
430 Ibs. or 750 to 900 Ibs. of “Super 
Flaked Ice” daily. Each size is avail- 
able in either the completely 
matic storage-type unit or the contin 
uous-flow type unit. 


auto- 


Scale Remover 
CALE FORMING in pipes, evap- 
orators, condensers, and 
equipment be safely and 
quickly removed with Rydlyme sol- 
vent, according to the manufacturer, 
Apex Engineering Co. Packaged in 
1-gal. glass bottles, 4 per case. 


other 
can 


A few select territories are open for 
agents, according to Apex Engineering 
Co., 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, II. 


Paraffin 


N IMPROVED paraffin wax de- 
signed for milk and other dairy 
products cartons is “Waxgard.” 

Advantages, it is stated, include an 
extra smooth finish and higher gloss 
which enhance the appearance of the 
finished product and improve legibility 
of printing; Pure-pak approved. Avail- 
able in 50-Ib. cartons. 


Full details can be obtained from 
National Wax Company, 1300 W. 
Division St., Chicago 22, Il. 


Truck Interior Light 


OR DRIVERS and route men who 

find normal interior truck lighting 

too for making 
change, checking or writing reports, 
map scanning, etc., the Roberk Co. 
of Norwalk, Conn. has brought out a 
light called Dryv-R-Lite. 


dim reading, 


This light can be installed in a few 
minutes by any car, bus or truck 
driver. It is the 
visor bracket just above the driver and 


mounted on sun 
can be swiveled to beam its bright ray 
in all and 
the vehicle. Equipped with a stand- 
ard candlepower bulb, five feet of in- 


directions inside out of 


sulated wire and open end terminals 
for quick and permanent installation. 
Individual sets sell for $1.00. 


Air Conditioning 


60-PAGE CATALOG of West- 

inghouse-Sturtevant products 

on air conditioning and clean- 
ing and ventilation equipment is now 
available. For a copy of Catalog 600, 
write Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Box 2278, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Lifetime 


SIZES 5 H. P. TO 35 H. P. 
OlL OR GAS FIRED 





Designed and Built to Comply 
with A.S.M.E. Code 


NO TUBES OR COILS TO BURN 
OUT—NO COSTLY REPAIRS — 
NO SHUT DOWNS 














Fully Automatic . 


FULTON BOILER WORKS, INC. 
P. O. BOX 228, FULTON, N. Y. 


FULTON TUBELESS BOILER 


Fast Steaming . . 
Compact . 


Operating pressure in ten minutes. 

Requires a minimum of floor space. 

Efficient . .. Complete combustion in a furnace designed for efficient heat transfer. 
. . All controls including low water cut-off furnished. 


Please send me descriptive folder and full details on your LIFETIME TUBELESS BOILER: 


COMPANY 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE STATE 





June, 1952 
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' 
ment to make reprints available to | clean. 
spark sales of dairy products. | 420-Ib. 
Importance of a healthy body, | is sold 
given balanced meals on regular sched- | ufactur 
ule with milk and other dairy prod- 709 W 
ucts figuring properly in the diet, is Ohio. 
stressed throughout. 
Sample copies and price list are | 
available from Devine’s advertising \ 
counsel, George T. Metcalf Company, ) A 
68 So. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
e > Copi 
Automatic Timer Ames | 
IMING CONTROL with flexibil- New ¥ 
ity, extreme accuracy and long- serene SLT 
Adjustable Conveyor life dependability are claimed for Milkhouse Cabinet 
RITICAL adjustment of bottle the Photoswitch electronic timer. HEAVY GAUGE alee O 
wale : : a ca d sAUGE galvanized 
rail width from a single station [ype 30HLI is an automatic timer il earl actin C i 
on the conveyor system is intro- for intervals from 1/20 second to 4 - an PRP ae 
1 , introduced by the Leslie Weld- I 
duced in a new bottle conveyor re- minutes. It provides interval, delayed ing Co., 2943 W. Carroll Ave.. Chi. esting 


cently developed by Conveyor Spe- 


action, automatic repeat, and _pro- . 
er ieee _ : E cago, IIl., features doors mounted on good Vv 
cialties Co. gramming. All these timing combina- continuous spring hinges which assur asiali 
. ‘ 3 . 5s & ‘ assure 
With a worm gear control manually tlons are incorporated in one timer automatic closing. Provides complete This 
operated from one point on the - protection against insects and vermin. ai a 
tem, an infinite adjustment of rai ; 
‘dil : - : aa edie @ Approved by federal, state and mu- custon 
Ww spacing is obtained within the nye ae igh 
sath élite £ 5%" to OK” (2 nicipal authorities, the cabinet is fur- Everyt 
‘conveyors range Of OR O ZA a” : . . 
: eee < f tel \ nished with a fine mesh perforated user d 
' y > 7-4 slace y a 
= oo gy. : raeuandine te escoping bottom shelf for ventilation. bookle 
stainless steel rails maintains a con- + ; ; Wall ( 
é sf The cabinet is made in two sizes. a 
stant width. aan Chic 
A single door model is 24” x 15” x 8 Nicas 


For complete information, write to 
Dept. KP, Conveyor Specialties Co.., 
666 East 3rd St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


* 
“Beauty Book” by 
Devine Milk Lab 
ERE’S TO BEAUTY!” is the 
title of a new booklet of- 


66 


fered for promotional use 
to dairy product distributors in non- 
competing areas. Publisher and copy- 
right owner is Devine Milk Labora- 
tories, at Taunton, Mass., whose suc- 
cess with the book as a get-acquainted 
giveaway prompted Devine manage- 





and may be utilized by changing ex- 


ternal connections to the terminal 


board. 

The basic electronic circuit is self- 
compensating for changes in line volt- 
tage and accuracy does not vary from 
day to day—nor will replacement of 
the vacuum tube after the original 2% 
limit of accuracy. 

Write for Bulletin PC5010, Photo- 
switch, Inc., 77 Broadway, Cambridge 
42, Mass. 





Low Cost 
Sanitary Way 


to CLEAN 


Thoroughly 


regular shaped 


cleans in- 
side of straight or ir- 
cans. 


with rack for 8 inflations, and (illu- 
strated) a two-door model 24” x 28” 


x 8” with center shelf and rack for 12 


inflations. 


Conveyor Chain Lubricant 
ORE SLIP per drop is the claim 
made for a low-cost lubricant 

for all types of chain convey- 

ors. Described as a highly glycerin- 
ized, water-soluble lubricant, Slip is 
said to be non-corrosive, non-greasy 
The manufacturer 


and non-gummy. 


recommends it especially for dairy and 
bottling plants, where its use keeps 
bottoms of bottles, cans and cases 







NEW Johnson 
CENTRI-FLO 


ALL CANS TVET ay 





Multiple fingered rub- 
ber scrubber gets to 
every corner and 
crease. Electrically op- 
erated. Attach water 
line, plug in and it’s 
ready to go. 

Write, Wire or Call for 

FREE FOLDER 


GORDON JOHNSON COMPANY 


2519 U Madison St., Kansas City, Mo. 










INSIDE ANY CAN 


GETS 
THEM 
CLEAN! 
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dean. The lubricant is supplied in 
120-Ib. and 460-lb. steel drums and 
is sold through jobbers. The man- 
ufacturer is The Haynes Mfg. Co., 
709 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 

a 


Generator Bulletin 

NEW BULLETIN, No. 1050, 

A covers the Ames line of Ame- 
steam Generators. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
Ames Iron Works, Box R-1, Oswego, 
New York. 

* 

Good Will Service 
OMPANIES with limited time, 
limited limited 
markets will find a very inter- 


budgets and 


esting and effective answer to their 
good will problem in the booklet “Per- 
sonalized Packaged Service.” 


This service offers a full year’s good 


will campaign for 250 prospects and 
customers at less than $70.00 a month. 
Everything is handled without the 
user doing one tap of work. For free 
booklet, write to H. Ostwald, c/o 
Wall Catalog Co., 59 E. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Clelece and ee 
BEVERAGE COOLERS 


ee 


—_—_ ~ 


Model 


S.&§. Propucrts, INC. 
LIMA, OHIO 


P.O. BOX 1047. x 





Wune, 1952 


for the bottled 
beverage Industry 
for Over 25 Years 


¥ Quikoio coolers 
have helped sell 
many millions of dol- 
lars worth of bottled 
beverages over the 
past 25 years! 

LZ; They will help sell 
your products .... 
and build profits for 
you too! 


1400-WD-2 


Flow Meter Handbook 
OMPLETE DESCRIPTION of 


variable-area meters, tubes and 


floats and their comparison with 
variable-head meters, as well as cali- 
bration prediction data, is included 
in the latest Fischer & Porter hand- 
book. 
The handbook is free and may be 
secured by writing to the Fischer & 
Porter Company, Hatboro, Pa. 


Cam Programmer 
Thermometer 


NEW CATALOG 6020, “Cam 

Programmer Thermometers,” 

describes a compact efficient 
approach to the problem of the time- 
temperature control. 

The catalog describes and illustrates 
the use, advantages, technicalities 
and versatility of this new instrument 
that combines six functions from a 
standard sized instrument case. 

For the catalog write Brown Instru- 
ments Div., Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Station 40, Wayne and 
Windrim Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


= 





ELECTRIC 


On te | ‘ 





Tubeless Steam Boiler 
AST STEAMING, efficiency, and 
compactness are main features 
of the Fulton tubeless steam boiler 
which burns either oil or gas. There 
are no tubes or coils to burn out; 
therefore, repairs and shut-downs are 
kept at a minimum. 

The boiler is designed with two 
passes for longer gas travel and a 
large combustion chamber for com- 
plete absorption of heat from'the ra- 
No part of the Fulton 
boiler is less than 4” thick; boilers are 


diant flame. 


completely insulated, and covered 
with a steel jacket which is painted 
with high gloss enamel. 

The burner is designed for slow 
burning of fuel for maximum heat 
absorption. Burner is simply designed 
and easily serviced. Sizes range from 
5 h.p. to 35 h.p. 

Fulton boilers are equipped with 
burners and all necessary controls. All 
necessary valves and gauges are fur 
nished with the boilers. All boilers 
are completely assembled and tested 
for efficient operation. Built in com- 
pliance with A.S.M.E. Code. 

For further details, write to Fulton 
Boiler Works, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


IT PAYS TO USE R&M QUALITY FILTERS 


* 


sl a 








WRITE: REEVE &@ MITCHELL 
300 SPRUCE STREET , 
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sge ss Seale Vv 
Classified Advertising Rates EQUIPMENT FOR SALE ang 
(Kindly send remittance with order) Creame 
Position Wanted FOR SALE—1 ice cream body, 75 | Section 
50 word maximum, 50c — 2c for each additional word. gal. ha: og “ee age Yi ’ Kine an Tight 
. Insulation, o Curbd-side 0rs, ison frost wanee 
All Other Advertisements breaker chrome plated hardware, 24 | pak Bo 
Lightface type: 5c per word ($1.00 minimum). h.p. Kelvinator compressor unit on left Vacuun 
Boldface type: 10c per word ($2.00 minimum). side of body, 4 large Kold Hold plates ‘orp. 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 2 54/x24”x60”, can compartment in rear y Y¥. 
Keyed Address Suitable to use on 1%4-ton S4” cab { 
25¢ additional in the United States. — ——_. $1800.00. =— he — FOR 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. ody, f90 gal. capacity 6” corkboard jp- diradinnd 
ati yak framing, 3 curb-side Heil W 
When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: — weg’ were san . bate pede Write $ 
Anson ros yreake chrome later lard 
BOX NO. AMERICAN MILK REVIEW ware, 2% h.p. Kelvinator compressor 
92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. unit, 4 large Kold Hold plates 2%"x24” | == 
(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding x60” Can compartment in rear. Body 
publication.) has full skirting. Suitable for use o = 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 11% ton eab-over-engine chassis. $2200.00 Liqui 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular MeDonald Co-operative Dairy Co., 617 Square 
display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) Lewis St.. Flint, Mich. 6-M-52 val. 8.! 
Be ; Pasteur 
- - - —_—____—— — FOR SALE—Mojonnier 8.8. Cabinet Manton 
Fmt say 7 panels, 24 tubes each _ rator, 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE Cooler, 7 gentle: oo rn ae | aed 
FOR SALE—Good used equipment for One 400 gal. C.P. Homo, No. 35C904, aap ey ed * 
all types of milk plants. Tell us what you airtight ; 1 - 4500 gal. DeLaval separator, ; a sevens sacs "" a0 Ye 
need and we will send list of equipment stainless bowl; 1—6-wide model C_ bot- M52 se 
available with prices. Otto Biefeld Co., tle washer (Cherry-Burrell) : 1 Niagara ‘aie a ‘ ‘ ? 
Watertown, Wis. 6-M-52 blower unit, model 662, No. 14669; 1 P: fs eg ; gta ID. pe POR 
eter sa ie , . : Waukesha positive action pump, 4000 per acmag? Sacre Soe — UFising Hye, eated it 
REBUILT—Pasteurizers, Milk Cool- hr.; 1 Anderson cup filler, hand operated ; completely modernized 1948 and not used 2000.00 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate , “Rea pe al rae mtn ener fa. sadien much thereafter ; Sharples Pressur-Sealed a ae 
Coolers and Heaters, Homogenizers and No, 2132; 1 - 20 h.p. Leffell boiler with All Stainless Clarifier, eapacity 12,000 Ibs iene I 
Sottle Washers. Send us your require- Schaub water level “controls complete ; used two years and in_excellent condition to Box 
ments. Ohio Creamery and Supply Com- XY Cherry bottle conveyor. with power Coday Farms, Ine., 5382 West 58th St. | 
pany, 701 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland unit: 1 CP. can washer. 3 ‘iio per min- New York City. 6-M-52 oe 
15, Ohio. 6-M-52 al page Pape Re woreda ara RA ye ees Se Small 
eed ee tae Ge cae FOR SALE—Size 200 Model E Man | Ohio, E 
OR S Pp : er Bros.; 1 Specialty brass, 12’, 3-section ‘ ; 
FOR SALE—Re-tubed condenser, large f : ° : . ton-Gaulin 2-stage homogenizer 2 years f 
asa ‘ ‘ . @9- | yr; milk eooler with shields. All equipment is yr spol “ge a a larm. 
enough for 4x4 compressor, $250.00 ; Mills in 2 coniition. Wealecltk Gates. Cen- old. Like new. Ohio Creamery Supply will be 
counter ice cream freezer with 120 gal. lige Fm : ita M2? Co., 701 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, when tu 
ne eergen ap yg prone 0 —o y = ingiiming Ohio. 6-M-52 ens of 
cooler with top and bottom troughs, with a os neat 7 7 capital 
two 12-tube sections, $125.00; Cherry 1-1000 gallon Pfaudler Deluxe FOR SALE 1 Model E 8-wide f this 
Burrell pressure washer, steams and Storage Tank, stainless steel in- Cherry-Burrell soaker bottle washer ir —— 
washes oe — at a time, $75.00 ; Hill terior and stainless steel exterior. first class shape. 1 GV10 Cherry-Burrell ig 
non-condensible gas separator for am ° Sail bottle filler. left hand. in good condition plant, 
monia cooling system, $250.00; single Complete with all fittings, motor Sanitary Farm Dairies, Cedar Rapids, and ret: 
phase 3 h. p. Century motor, 110 or 220 agitator. Beautiful condition. Price Iowa. 6-M-n2 per yes 
volts, 1750 r.p.m., 60 cycle; brine tank, $3000. Eastern Dairy Equipment eS —_——————— home ir 
700 gal. capacity, with coils. Breisch’s FOR SALE—100 h.p. Ames boiler, | f this 
Sales. Cataetion. We. 65? Co., Inc., 54-17 Queens Blvd., i. iio) crates. approved 125 Ib. pressure 
; Woodsid N.Y. P08 116 haker grates, approv 25 Ib. pressure, FOR 
ooaside, - iT. : - Box : including smokestack, two injectors, auto 
Manton-Gaulin Homogenizer — 6-M-52 matie tube cleaner, in present creamery -- Pra 
used but in excellent condition. use. Being Sarr — —_ — 0 Weal f 
m "OR Ss 7 to aslection < _ fox 254, care of this p ation. 6-M-52 7 
Stainless steel approved head. 1 cy a = li aa = - = a ‘is publication. © | Write t 
‘urizers, olers, ashers, Fillers, Ho B tion. 
phase, 60 cycle motor. 125 gal. per mogenizers, Tanks, Pumps, ete. Send us FOR SALE—10,000, whole or part, | ~ 
hr. capacity. E. F. Frutchey Ce., your inquiries. Lester Kehoe Machinery new burlap powder bags with extra heavy 08 
. Corp., 1 East 42d St., New York 17, waxed liners. Prompt delivery. Write ng $95, 
' 1200 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. or telephone for price. Northern Milk Kans. 


6-M-52 6-M-52 


Corp., Watertown, N. Y. 


6-M-52 














NEW FREE COPY OF | 


“CULTURES and THEIR use” | COTTAGE CHEESE 


(60 Pages) 
| The 


FLAV-O-LAC FLAKES All-Around Health Food 


Economical for Customers, Profitable for You 
Improve the Quality of Your Cottage Cheese 
the guaranteed culture for 
fermented Milk Products 


with 
Uniform Aroma, Smooth- 


ness and Flavor. F a L COAGU LATOR 


Complete Instructions with Each Order 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. = , e 


| 
845 S. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 5, ILL. | 
ea 











Single Bottle $2.00 
Needs Only One propagation 





Branches * New York, Baltimore, Washington 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS — 350, 650, 
and 1000 gallon Coil Vats; 32”x90” Bu 
fovak Double Drum Milk Dryers; Com 
hination of 1000-lb. S.S. Weigh Can and 
Seale with 1700-lb. S.S. Receiving Vat; 
Rice & Adams 12 C.P.M. Can Washer; 
Creamery Package Plate Cooler, Single 
Section, 58 plates; No. 188 DeLaval “Air 
Tight” Clarifier, 20,000 Ibs.; 30 h.p. Ke 
wanee and 50 h.p. York Shipley Steam- 
Pak Boilers, oil-fired; 3’ Mojonnier 8.8. 


Vacuum Pan. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corp., 1 East 42d St., New York 17. 
vy. ¥. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 
6-M-52 
FOR SALE—One 12-wide Model E 


Heil Washer. Practically new. Bargain. 
Write Supreme Dairy, Alliance, Ohio. 
6-M-52 





PLANT FOR SALE 


Liquidating entire large bottling plant. 
Square 2-qt. bottle wire cases (6), 3000 
val, S.S. holding tanks, 300 gal. S.S. 
Pasteurizers, 100 h.p. boiler, 1500 gal. 
Manton-Gaulin, DeLaval No. 172 Sepa- 
rator, etc. Wire or call us what you 
need. York Compressor 6% x 6%, Frick 
éx6. We buy, sell and trade. Liquidators 
snd appraisers. Gordon Equipment Co.., 
680 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 17, Mich. 

6-M-52 


FOR SALE—Modern Milk Plant lo 
cated in Northern Wisconsin. 1951 
$200,000. Includes building, warehouse, 
ind equipment. Business establisied 15 
years. This is a going concern. Reply 
to Box 255, care of this publication. 
6-M-52 


sales 


Small Grade “A” plant in Northern 
Ohio. Present owner must take over home 
farm. Ideal set-up for 2 men. Buyer 
will be given several months assistance 
when turning over business, insuring suc 
cess of new owner, if so desired. Small 
capital required. Reply to Box 257, care 
if this publication. 6-M-52 


FOR SALE Dairy and ice cream 
plant, located in Indiana. Wholesale 


and retail. Paper and glass. Gross sales 
yr year $70,000 or better. Modern 
home included. Reply to Box 240, care 


6-M-52 


FOR SALE—Milk plant, new building 
ind equipment, in southern Michigan. 
Wholesale and retail routes and dairy bar. 
Ideal for cash and carry. Reasonable. 
Write to Box 220, care of this publica- 
ion. 6-M-52 


f this publication. 





Cheese Factory and Dairy in Idaho do 
ng $95,000 yearly. Kashfinder, Wichita. 
Kans 6-M-52 














PLANT FOR SALE 
DAIRY—ICE CREAM PLANT 
$72,000 year; fully equipped; separate 
building for dairy and ice cream; three 
trucks; Indiana town; no competition ; 
established 20 years; nice building; S8- 
room home, 2 baths; retiring; sell com 
plete with property. Apple Company, 
Brokers, Cleveland, Ohio. 6-M-52 
Modern Dairy Plant in Nebraska tow: 
of 6,000 doing $165,000 yearly. Good 

terms. Kashfinder, Wichita, Kans. 
6-M-52 
Creamery in Washington doing $300,- 
000 yearly. Manufactures ice cream, but 
ter and condensed milk. Price $150,000. 
Kashfinder, Wichita, Kans. 6-M-52 


Sales 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — Large or small supply of 
skim to be manufactured on premises. 
Unequalled opportunity. teply to Box 
136, care of this publication, 6-M-52 

SPRAY DRYER, STAINLESS 
STEEL. Dehydrating capacity between 
500 and 1000 Ibs. moisture per hour. As 
complete a unit as possible, Please furnish 
fullest details of performance and auxil 
iary equipment. If drawings are avail 
able they will be returned promptly after 
study. Consideration would be given leas- 
ing plant if suited to food processing and 
within easy trucking distance of New 
York. Reply to Box 253, care of this 
publication. 6-M-52 


A Milk Plant or combination milk and 
ice cream plant with at least a volume 
of $500,000 per year. Also would con 
sider entering into a partnership, Prefer- 
mid-west. Reply to Box 251, care of this 
publieation. 6-M-52 





POSITION WANTED 
OFFICE MANAGER Accountant 


38 years. Extensive experience ice cream 
and dairy. Capable executive—familiar 
milk Market Administrator Reports, 
creamery operations, credits, taxes, sys 


tems, costs, financial reports. Seeks con 


nection with organization in New York 
Metropolitan area. Excellent references 
from national and independent firms. 


Reply to Box 252, care of this publication. 
6-M-52 


Qualified Production Manager. Sixteen 
years in large fluid milk operations. Ex 
perienced in production, plant engineer- 
ing and administration. Successful rece 
ord in labor relations field. Age 35, mar 
ried. Would prefer to locate with large 


aggressive dairy in East or Midwest. Re 
ply to Box 256, care of this publication. 
6-M-52 


Kkeenelle 


Stainless Steel Sponges 





HELP WANTED 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
MILK SALES MANAGER Who Knows 
How to Get Results. If you know 
how to build up and manage milk 
routes for most profitable opera- 
tions—can conduct campaigns and 
sales contests for the sale of milk 
and milk products—and if you are 
experienced in handling large num- 
bers of drivers and salesmen, we 
have an opportunity for you as 
sales manager in our dairy, located 
in midwestern city. Our firm is a 
well established, nationally known 
organization now undergoing large 
expansion program. If you can 
qualify, write in detail today. De- 
sirable age 32-45. Attach recent 
photograph or snapshot. Reply to 
Box 250, care of this publication. 

6-M-52 

SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
tacting dairy and ice cream manufactur- 
sell our portable pumps delivering 
300 Ibs. pressure for cleaning. Unit sale 
$895.00. Good commission. Write fully 
stating experience of the lines and terri 





con- 


ers 


tory now covering. LYNN-VAC Mfg 
{‘o., Ine., 506A Fourth Ave., Brooklyn 
a XM. FZ. 6-M-52 


WANTED: SALES MANAGER with 
experience for lowa’s newest and 
most modern dairy — 25 trucks 
on a 6-day delivery. Searles Dairy, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 6-M-52 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Dairy Orange-ade base made from fresh 
oranges. Write for sample. Bradway Cho 
colate, New Castle, Indiana, 6-M-52 





Chocolate Milk made from Bradway 
genuine chocolate powder or syrup is 
better. Write for sample to Bradway 


Indiana. 6-M-52 


PURE TREE RIPENED LIME JUICE, 
ORANGE JUICE OR TANGERINE 
JUICE FOR BETTER SHERBETS. 
Sample order, 12 Number 10 cans, 


Chocolate, New Castle, 


any combination, only $15.00. 
Write to Florida Canners, Inc., 
Eustis, Florida. 6-M-52 


for Faster, Safer, more Efficient and Economical cleaning in 


the Dairy Industry. 


Guarantee Every Kleenette sponge must give the fullest 

satisfaction in Durability, Performance, and Quality or full 

purchase price will be refunded as stated on every box. 
Compare - Make the smart decision - Buy Kleeftettes 














Yune, 1952 


1160 N. 


HOWE ST. 


AVAILABLE THROUGH JOBBERS..COAST TO COAST 
KLEENETTE MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Dairy Grape-ade is profitable. ~ Your 
total cost 9¢ per quart. Write for sample. 
Bradway Chocolate, New Castle, Indiana. 

6-M-52 





FOR SALE — Truck lettering and 
trademark decals made for your truck 
and store advertising. Easy to apply, uni 


form, distinctive, economical for small or 
large needs. Write for catalog. Mathews 
Company, 827 South Harvey Avenue, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 6-M-52 





BACK ISSUES WANTED 


WANTED —Issue of Dairy Science 
{bstracts, Number 3, Volume 7, 1945. 
Dairy Husbandry Dept., University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 6-M-52 





EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


(Continued from Page 50) 


six are on duty a six-day week when 
summer vacations are being run. 

In Indianapolis, Indiana, where 
there have been consistent increases 
in home consumption of milk with 
“No-Sunday” deliveries for years, the 
routemen have had 32 days off each 
year besides Sundays. In February, 
Milk Cream Co. 
signed a new contract with the ClO 
Brewery Workers Union, 
the Banquet routemen as their bar- 
gaining agent. In the new agreement, 
the routemen in group of 7 
(6 routes and a swingman) set their 
own pace on how many days off they 
get each year. Whenever one of the 
seven in the group is off duty, the 
“days off’ are frozen for the rest, 
so that an experienced man is always 
on every retail route in the group. 


Banquet and Ice 


named by 


each 


The changeover from EOD to “No- 
Sunday” operations in 
Mo., becomes effective in May, 


Kansas City, 
1952, 
under terms of a new agreement be- 
tween milk dealers and the IBTeam- 
union, Local 207. This agree- 
ment, effective as of March Ist, 
3 years. 


sters 
is for 
Under its terms there is no 





Check off the boiler advantages that add up 
to economy in your dairy plant operation! 
V/ Dependable 
V Self-contained 
V Compact 

V Easily Cleaned 


V Designed for overload 
V Rugged construction 
V Safe 

V Lowest operating cost 
V Coal, oil or gas fired \/ Easily maintained 

V 6 to 250 HP (actual) \/ Maximum combustion 
Leffel’s generations of boiler- 
making experience assure you that 
your next boiler will be your best 


— if it's a Leffel. DEPT. AM 
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Write for descriptive catalog 


The James Leffel & Co. 


reduction in rates. Employees 
get 30 days off besides Sundays in 
1952, and 37 days off in 1953, with 
a straight 5-day week to be- 
come effective in December, 1953. 
Plant and route operations are elim- 
inated as of the first Sunday in May. 
Plant rates were increased 3c an hour 
as of March Ist by agree- 
ment that also adjusts hourly rates 


pay 


work 


previous 


according to BLS cost of living index 
changes. 

Springfield, Mass., is another city 
in which Sunday milk plant and route 
operations were eliminated this year. 
The employees were given a 5-day 
week in this adjustment, by previous 
agreement. 

Still milk 
operations close down on Sundays this 
spring is Memphis, Here the 
larger milk dealers’ employees have 
majority votes in 
employee elections, the IBTeamsters 
union as bargaining agent. Similar 
action has been agreed upon in such 
other Binghamton, Utica 
and Rochester, New York; Kankakee 
and Danville, Illinois; 
Wisconsin. 


another city in which 


Tenn. 


recently named, by 


cities as 
and Madison, 


Most of the larger cities in the State 
of Washington have followed the pat- 
tern set two years ago in Seattle, and 
have eliminated costly Sunday opera- 
tions while giving employees a shorter 
work week. 

It must be kept in mind that we do 
not recommend the shorter work week 
or the work 
Cer- 
conditions vary 


elimination of Sunday 
as a necessity or 
tainly local 
sufficiently so that the milk business 
is geared to Our 
chief concern is that in a day when 
government 


as a panacea. 
market 
local conditions. 
regulations 


are so flexible as to provide almost 
certain approval of reductions in the 


stabilization 


Lumenite 


shed 1862 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 407 S. Dearborn 





forward. 


controls—to within 1/100 inch- 
the level of milk or mixtures in 
tanks, vats, pasteurizers, cool- 
ers, freezers, fillers, etc. 
Absolutely sanitary 
Instantly cleaned 
No moving parts 
No floats 
Saves Milk—Money—Time—Labor 
Used by leading dairies, coast to coast. 


Write for Bulletin L140 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


work week without reductions in pay 
when it is a realistic increase in “pe 
hour” pay, employees will carry ther 
share of responsibility and foresigh; 
with their employers to see that the 
shorter work week is a golden egg 
that must come without killing the 
goose—in this case home delivery of 
milk—that makes the most jobs and 
results in higher per capita consump. 





tion of our product. 
» 


PASTEUR AWARDS 


(Continued from Page 85) 





child go down under the rear wheel 
of an automobile backing in a drive. 
He rushed to the car. 
succeeded in lifting it by its bumper 
sufficiently to ease the pressure, and 
shouted to the driver, Mr. Leo Swick, 
of the same address, to move the car 
Unable to be heard within 
the car because of closed windows, 
Mr. Stimpfle managed to hold this 
heavy weight for some seconds while 
the driver unconcernedly took his time 
in moving until Mrs. Tritipo 
rushed out and attracted his attention 
Mr. Stimpfle left the 
scene without revealing his identity. 


way to turn. 


and 


to the accident. 


Mr. Stimpfle, a native of the Co- 
lumbus is married 


daughters and a son. 


area, and has two 


The award of the bronze medal to 


Mr. Guarracino was made for his 


heroism in saving a six-year-old boy, 
from drowning in 
the bay at Margate, New Jersey, on 
Memorial Day, May 30, 1951. While 


making milk deliveries along Monroe 


Joseph Corcoran, 


Avenue in Margate an eight-year-old 
boy, Francis Lake, 401 Dayton Road, 
Drexel Hills, Pennsylvania, 
him and cried that his cousin had 
fallen off a 


stopped 


nearby pier and was 





| 


MILK LEVEL CONTRO 
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jrowning. Mr. Guarracino rushed to 
the end of the pier and saw Joseph 
foundering helplessly in the water, 
unable to swim, and about to drown. 
Oblivious of the danger to himself 
and ignorant of the depth of the water 
_it was 17 feet at the pier’s end—Mr. 
Guarracino dove in, seized the boy, 
After 
ascertaining that Joseph had suffered 
no ill effects he drove him to the home 
f{ the parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 


and swam to a float nearby. 


p. Corcoran, of 204 North Wilson 
Drive, Margate City. 
Mr. Guarracino works for the 


Supplee- Wills-Jones Milk Company. 

A bronze medal was awarded to 
joseph E. Schafer whose prompt and 
effective administration of first-aid was 
credited with saving the life of a man 
injured in a freak accident at M and 
30th Streets, the 
Georgetown section of Washington on 
September 24, 1951. Peter Stroh was 
injured when a runaway 


Northwest, in 


seriously 
truck rolling down a steep hill pinned 
him helplessly against a building. His 
cries attracted Mr. Schafer, who was 
block He 
extricated the injured man, who had 
suffered fractures of both legs and 
whose left leg was pumping out blood 
Mr. Schafer, 


techniques learned 


delivering milk a away. 


at a dangerous rate. 
applying first aid 
in the Navy during 38 months’ service 
during World War II, succeeded in 
straightening out both injured limbs 
without harm, reduced loss of blood 
through wise application of a tourni- 
quet on the left leg, and prevented 
exposure of the injured man until be- 
lated arrival of an ambulance 25 min- 
utes after the accident. 

Presentation of the awards to the 
ix winners is expected to take place 
in their respective communities within 
the next several weeks. 


e 
FAIRMONT SALES MANAGER 
Fairmont Foods Company has 


named Gordon Jensen as General 
Sales Manager of the firm’s Omaha 
branch. 

Jensen was formerly Chicago Mar- 
ket Manager of the Pet Milk Company 
and prior to that was associated with 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company for five years. 

In Omaha, Mr. Jensen will be in 
charge of the sales of all Fairmont 
products marketed by the Omaha 
branch. These include frozen fruits 
and vegetables, poultry, cottage 
cheese, butter, ice cream. 


» 1952 


CONFERENCE STUDIES MILK SUPPLY 
(Continued from Page 46) 

the raw milk supply of some of these 

population centers would be cut off 

temporarily. 

It is also true that some forms of 
milk more 
adaptable to utilization during the im- 
mediate post-disaster period than fluid 
milk; for example, canned milk re- 
quired for the preparation of infant 
Civil planning 
should provide for the procurement 
and distribution of concentrated milk 
products to meet special needs. 
milk, the 
farmers themselves, is concerned, most 
dairy farms are quite distant from 
the urban centers likely to be bombed, 
and it is doubtful that any sizeable 
number would 


concentrated would be 


formulae. defense 


As far as the source of 


be affected by 


enemy attack on a given target city. 


an 


Difficulties would arise, of course, if 
the target city is supplying electricity 
to surrounding farms; a direct hit on 
the power plant or damage to trans- 
mission lines could disrupt refrigera- 
tion, electric milking machines and 
lights even out in the rural areas. 

In the city under attack processing 
facilities would more than likely be 
seriously damaged if not completely 
destroyed. With this in mind, it be- 
comes necessary to plan for emer- 
gency diversion of the city’s raw milk 
supply in case of attack to previously 
designated pasteurization plants, other 
milk processing plants, and to cold 
storage facilities in outlying areas and 
nearby communities. 

In view of the large supply of milk 
available for fluid consumption in the 
United States and the decentralized 
nature of our fluid milk production, 
rationing of milk and milk products 
will probably not be necessary other 
than on a temporary basis in the im- 
mediate post-disaster period. There 


may exist, however, a need for re- 
stricting the distribution or sale of con- 
centrated milk products because of 
shortages resulting from 


tion difficulties. 


transporta 


Plans for the processing and dis- 
tribution of milk during civil disasters 
have been tremendously advanced by 
the London which 


far has been the most comprehensive 


Conference thus 


symposium on emergency feeding 
held. But it was emphasized that 
final plans must be made on a local 
level, and the most important factor 
was the active participation of the 
milk industry itself. 

















and: STRENGTH! 


The Key to Egg- Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 












, dCARTON 
_— ~ DIVISION OF 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
New York - Toronto 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 

















HERE ARE SOME SLOGANS THAT 
SELL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
(Continued from Page 44) 


“End Your Quest — Best” 
Skyline, Lincoln. 

“Baby Knows’—OK, Pine Bluffs, 
Ark. 


“The Home of Better Pasteurized 
Products”—Topaz, Hastings, Nebr. 

“Luxury Without Extra Cost” 
Marigold, Rochester, Minn. 

“Quality in Milk Has No Substitute” 
~Rio Vista, San Antonio, Tex. 

“Extra Care Makes It Extra Good” 
—Sanitary, Bryan, Tex. 

“Much more Than Just a Bottle of 
Milk”—Albert Lea Co-Op, Albert Lea, 
Minn. 

“A Treat Any Time”—Aerl’s, Waco, 
Tex. 

“Pasteurization—the Cheapest Form 
of Life Insurance”—Sunshine, Pampa, 
Tex. 

All of these slogans sell milk and 
dairy products . . . implant a given 
idea or a given dairy farm definitely 
in the minds of all who read them 
wherever they are used. Such slogans 
build business because people remem- 
ber them . . . and remember the essen- 
tial message they carry in their phras- 


ing. 
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